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It took $16,478 
to create a Job for this man 








HE mutual interests of in- 

vestor and worker are insepa- 
rable in creating the vital trans- 
portation service provided for 
manufacturer, miner, merchant, 
farmer and the general public by 
the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. 


This railroad is performing a pub- 
lic service essential both in peace 
and war. Alone, its owners have 
an investment in equipment and 
other facilities of more than 536 
million dollars...8,000 stock- 
holders in 47 states... 32,500 em- 
ployes in 13 states...an average 
investment for each employe of 
$16,478. 


For 94 years the “Old Reliable” 
has contributed mightily to the 
South’s development. For the fu- 
ture it anticipates even better 
service and greater -accomplish- 
ment. 


The L&N represents private in- 
vestment and Free Enterprise, 
working constantly and efficiently 
for the betterment of employes, 
investors and the public it serves. 
It asks public recognition and 
consideration only on merit and 
accomplishment. 





President 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD in 1943 the L & N paid to... 


Employes In wages and salaries... ....-22e005 + « « $77,500, 
Various agencies of Government in taxes. ........ + + + « 68,000 
Stockholders in dividends ......-.ccccccee008 +++ 8,180,000 
Bondholders in interest... 22 eee cee esevcces - ++ 8,350,000 












The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Agreat contribution to this veryidea was made 
byCadillac in 1906 when they decided to tryfor 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest me- 
chanical advance made by any motorcar manu- 


These three cars were then taken apart 
and the parts put in one big pile. 
Then American mechanics assembled 
three complete cars from these mixed 


facturers. They shipped three cars to London. parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 





Today, under the destruction of war, in- 
terchangeability of parts is a lifesaver. 
Machines of war can be repaired from 
each other’s parts or spare parts. This 
plane, for instance, will be ready to fly 
again in a few days. 


jewel-like precision. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET 


e PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 






And think of the fronts where 
ground crews must work franti- 
cally to make repairs under fire, 
Precious minutes are saved forour 
side because every part fits with 


“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have twins 
in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.” And it’s been a General 
Motors keynote since the earliest days. 


General Motors men realized that this principle of 
making parts exactly alike so they could be used 
interchangeably must be applied in manufacturing 
better things for more people. Using this principle, 
motorcars by the millions were mass produced. And 
when war came, these General Motors men had the 
know-how to make war machines by the same meth- 
ods in vast numbers and in record time. 





American industry is full of ivst such re- 
markatle achievements Qs this. And 
that's because, in our country, men have 


been rewarded for doi i 
oi 
and better ways, aia 





















This is the ideg responsible for much of 
the good, full life of Prewar days. It ‘ 

certainly been of great aid fo the eas 
effort. And it will just as surely prod d 
more and better things for more = 
in the years to come. an 





mie AMERICA STRONG 
Y 
MORE WAR BONDS 









NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy’s Life, Open Road for Boys, 
Scholastic Magazines and Young America. Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories 
has also made an interesting speech on the above subject. Reprints of this advertisement, or Mr. Kettering’s talk may be obtained 

free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mic 


igan. 
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THE WORLD IS LOOKING TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 


Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 
plans industry has for the future. 

We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 
in high school to make engineering their career. 

Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 
of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A16x10% reproduction of the picture above, suitable 
for framing will be sent without charge upon request. 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 
students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 
time as well as during the regular school year. 
Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 
temporarily suspended. Individual scholarship 


payments amount to $1850. 


Final selections are based on applicant’s general 


ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 


leadership. 


Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 


work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 
Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February 


1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 
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Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department Tenn. 114 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. : 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me application forms, and full information about 
the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. ; 





NAME (PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 


_s 





SCHOOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
0 Check here if you want a 16 x 10% reproduction of picture. i 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as 
big a transportation job as in the first World 
War. 
But they are doing another job which may not 
be so well known, as is shown by these con- 
trasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the 
railroads took money out of the United 
States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting 
money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took 
over the railroads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, Congress had 
to appropriate more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been managed 
by their owners. A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. And, since Pearl 
Harbor, the railroads have turned into the 


( 


United States Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3,250,000,000 in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 
every 24 hours. 





And, on top of all this, the railroads in the 
same months since Pearl Harbor have paid for 
the support of state, county and city govern- 
ments another $750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the rate of $800,000 


per day. 


That's five million dollars a day paid in taxes— 
ten times as much as the owners receive in 


dividends. 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Recipe for Preserving 
Democracy 
MRS. W. H. YARBROUGH 


Take lots of fine-grained honesty, just 
use your biggest measure, 

Then add dependability, enough to 
suit your pleasure; 

Then mix together self-control, health, 
energy to taste. 

Add milk of human kindness, then stir 
to form a paste; 

Now sweeten with sincerity and loyalty 

, and such. 

Use these ingredients generously, you 
_ just can't get too much; 

For flavor, pour in courtesy; it gives 
the needed lift, 

And don't leave out some cheerfulness 
—a dash or two of thrift; 

Then always mix in promptness, neat- 
ness, optimism, pride. 

You just can't do without them—I as- 
sure you—it's been tried. 

You'll want results worth working for, 
so get what you expect 

By adding right proportions of that 
something called respect; 

And all along unselfishness will give a 
taste that's swell; 

Cooperation, mixed in right, makes 
sure the stuff will jell. 

Now season with initiative, add cour- 
age, self-reliance, 

And leadership—you'll know how much 
without domestic science. 

Use accuracy in measuring and thor- 
oughness in mixing; 

Use perseverance all the way—the stuff 
takes lots of fixing. 

Now heat with fires of patriotism, hot 
enough to stew; 

Pour into jars of tolerance—glass ones 
for better view. 

Now add a bit of coloring, imagina- 
tion, bright: 

Cap with responsibility, screw tops 
down almost tight; 

Now place in pressure cooker, think- 
ing's best, I'm told; 

When kept at proper pressure, it pre- 
vents decay and mold. 

Now, feed your pupils portions of de- 
mocracy preserves 

And you'll get the kind of citizens 
democracy deserves. 


Freedom to Teach the 
Truth 


Wartime inevitably presents serious 
threats to the freedom of teachers to 
teach the truth. Thus far, the record in 
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this war has been far better than dur- 
ing the last one. There are increasing 
evidences, however, that education 
and the public must be vigilant against 
an upsurging of actions that tend to 
destroy the freedom of teachers to 
teach the truth. 

The Commission is opposed to any 
unwarranted restrictions of such free- 
dom of teachers in our democracy as 
being against the best interests of edu- 
cation and the nation. Particularly do 
we deplore any tendency on the part 


of boards of education and administra- 
tive officers to restrict the freedom of 
teachers by promulgating lists of state- 
ments and ideas which, if taught by 
teachers, will lead to dismissal. 

The public and the teaching profes- 
sion should realize that freedom to 
teach the truth is, like freedom of the 
press, one of the great cornerstones of 
democracy, and that it must be pre- 
served and protected. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 








for the time when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much 
more than a dream. It is shaping 
up today, in full scale models that 
will soon be translated into gleam- 
ing fluted metal, curved plastic 
glass, new type chairs built for 
long-trip relaxation— many com- 
fort features we can’t even talk 
about now. 


Super-coaches like this are com- 


ing, sure as Victory—and Grey- 
hound will make all possible 
speed in their construction, to 
replace buses overworked by the 
pressure of wartime travel... 
and to give eleven million re- 
turning men and women of the 
armed forces a more delightful 
way to see and enjoy “This Amaz- 
ing America’ they fought for. 


To speed full Victory—buy more War Bonds! 
8 
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Critorial Comment... . 


TO ALL TEACHERS IN TENNESSEE 

| wish it were possible for me to discuss personally with 
each of you the matter which | shall write about; but 
since this is impossible, | shall take this means of talking 
to you about it. You and your delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly meeting in January are going to be 
faced with an important question. The answer to this 
question may affect greatly the future course of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. This question is, "Shall the 
membership dues of the T. E. A. be raised to $2.00?" 

May | say, before discussing the matter, that | am 
heartily in favor of this raise in dues. May | also say 
that | feel that | am in a favorable position to discuss this 
matter with you, because | am only your temporary sec- 
retary. If | were your permanent secretary, you might 
say that | had something personal or selfish in this matter. 
If Andy Holt, your permanent secretary, were here, you 
might say the same about him; but since he is not here, 
and since | probably will not be on the scene when this 
raise in dues goes into effect, if you pass the amendment, 
| think | can talk to you frankly and not be misunderstood. 
| have given very careful study to this matter during the 


sixteen months | have been your secretary, and | am con* 


vinced that this increase is necessary to the growth and 
expanding influence of your association. 


Other Services Needed 

| have had the privilege of being in two meetings with 
the other state secretaries of the United States since | 
have been serving you as your secretary. | have dis- 
cussed the work of the other state associations with these 
fellows, and | can say to you that over a ten or twelve 
year period you have received more for your money than 
the teachers of many other states, but we are not rendering 
all the services that are being rendered in other states. 
The reason is that money is not available to furnish the 
personnel, materials, etc., for the expansion of the activities 
of the association. This increase in dues would put our 
services on a par with the best, and | believe that the best 
is not too good for the teachers of Tennessee. 


Dues in Other States 

An up-to-date list of the dues which teachers of other 
states pay reveals that in only two states are dues as 
low as in Tennessee. These states.are Nevada and W/yo- 
ming, neither of which attempts to maintain the extra 
services offered by the larger state teacher organizations. 
Dues in other states range from $1.50 to $5.00. So if we 
should raise our dues, we would not be out of line with 
other states. 

Teachers’ dues in Tennessee and in all other states are 
very low when compared with dues paid to other organ- 
izations. Lawyers, doctors, barbers, farmers, laborers, all 
pay much higher dues than do teachers. In a meeting a 
few days ago, a teacher said that he was a farmer as well 
as a teacher and that he paid $10.00 per year for dues 
to the Farm Bureau. What could we do with our organi- 
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zation if we had dues like that? If our dues are raised 
to $2.00 per year, we shall still be far behind dues paid 
to other professional and labor organizations. 


What Will Be Done with the Money? 
Naturally when we talk about raising dues, the question 
is asked, ‘For what will the money be used?" That is a 
fair question and one which must be answered by you 
and your delegates. Your Administrative Council has 
voted that they will propose an amendment to the con- 
stitution in January to increase the dues. The delegates 
from each local unit will vote on this amendment. If it 
is passed, then the delegates will act upon a budget sub- 
mitted by the Administrative Council. Your council, your 
president, your secretary has no right to spend any money 
that is not appropriated in the budget, and money can 
be spent only for the purposes appropriated. So you 
have the right and the responsibility of deciding how this 
extra money will be spent. 
In light of my experience in this work and after studying 
the services rendered by other state associations, | sug- 
gest the following as some of the possibilities: 


|. Make the research worker permanent. 

You will recall that the Representative Assembly voted 
an appropriation from the surpluses to pay for the serv- 
ices of a research worker for a period of one year. This 
was done with the understanding that the work would be 
continued if dues were raised. This work has been most 
helpful, and each teacher will more and more reap the 
benefits from it. This service should by all means be con- 
tinued. 

2. Make additional research service available to regional 
and local associations. 

Your state office should be in position to render any 
service requested by a local association. Locals frequently 
need assistance in formulating and setting up their pro- 
gram. If such service were available, we would have 
stronger locals, and stronger locals make a strong state 
association. 


3. Increase funds for printing. 

A few days ago | was asked why more pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, and other printed materials were not made available 
to the teacher. The answer is that services for preparing 
such materials have not been available, and funds are not 
available for printing and distributing. Had you ever 
thought that it takes $170 to mail a postal card to each 
member of the association? You can see that this runs 
into considerable money, but more work of this type is 
necessary, and funds should be provided for it. 


4. More public relations work. 

This is the job of the secretary. More and more of the 
time of the secretary is required to attend teachers’ meet- 
ings, conferences, and conventions. He is called upon to 
take part in meetings of other groups, and we must make 
contact with groups whose support we need. The secre- 
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tary must have time available for doing this type of work. 
5. More funds are needed for the Tennessee Teacher. 


All the state magazines come to the secretary's office. 
| like to look them over and compare them with our own 
magazine. Our magazine is better than many of them, 
but it is not as good as some, and | think our teachers are 
entitled to the best. More materials of value to teachers 
should be made available through the pages of the Ten- 
nessee Teacher. 


6. More money should be put into the state meeting when 
it is resumed. 

The budget for the state meeting for the past few 
years has been two thousand dollars. This does not com- 
pare very favorably with the five or six thousand spent 
on regional meetings. It seems that the state meeting 
should be at least equal to any regional meeting. We 
want a state meeting of which we can all be proud. It 
takes money to provide such a meeting. 


7. Some funds should be available for paying expenses of 
delegates to the N. E. A. meetings. 

| do not know how many teachers will agree with this 
point, but | feel that it is an important matter. We are 
coming more and more to affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association. Our membership increased 187 per 
cent last year. We probably will have an increase this 
year. If we are to be a part of the N. E. A., we must 
actively participate in the meetings at which policies are 
adopted and programs formulated. We must have a 
definite place in the affairs of this organization if we are 
going to cooperate in its program. 

If one delegate from each congressional district were 
selected by the Representative Assembly, with expenses 
paid, we would have a definite tie-up with the N. E. A. 
which should prove very beneficial. This can be done and 
will not require a large amount of money, but it will re- 
quire some additional funds. 

The above are a few things for which additional money 
may be used. You may have other suggestions. If so, 
send them in or pass them on to your council member. 


The Surplus 

There is another question which arises that | would like 
to discuss. "Why ask for a raise in dues when we have 
a large surplus on hand?" This is a fair question, and | 
shall give you my views on this. You may or may not 
agree. 

There is a surplus of about $25,000 at the present time. 
Part of this money is in a savings account, and part of it 
is invested in United States bonds. Now if this $25,000 
belonged to me, it would be a lot of money. But it be- 
longs to seventeen thousand teachers and has been ac- 
cumulated over a long period of years. The $25,000 
divided by 17,000 teachers gives approximately $1.50 
per teacher. This is not much surplus after all. When the 
expenses of the retirement study are paid, the amount 
will be less. You will recall that your Representative As- 
sembly voted in favor of paying for this work out of ac- 
cumulated revenues. 

| feel very strongly that an organization the size and 
importance of your association should have a surplus on 
hand at all times. This surplus should be sufficient to 


operate the association for at least one year without any 
income. Why would we want to operate if we had no 


income? Conditions might be such that the teachers 
would not be paid for a long period of time. This has 
happened. Suppose conditions should arise that would 
cause all the schools to be closed. There would be no 
income for the association. But this would be no time for 
the T. E. A. to close its doors and quit. This would be 
the time to go into action. 

It seems to me that it is good business to maintain a 
surplus. You cannot spend more than your income with- 
out dissipating your existing revenues, therefore you can- 
not plan any permanent expansion of the services of the 
T. E. A. without increasing the dues. 

May | appeal to you as individual teachers to see to it 
that a strong organization is maintained in the future. It 
doesn't make a great deal of difference who your council 
members are, who your president is, or whom you have 
for your secretary. These people will be able to carry on 
the work at all times if a strong organization is main- 
tained. It is to your own advantage to do everything in 
your power to see that your organization is strong. You 
will receive great dividends from the extra one dollar 
which you will be called upon to pay. 

If | can have a part in raising the dues from $1.00 to 
$2.00 in order that the T. E. A. may broaden its services 
and become a more efficient and effective organization, 
| shall feel that my tenure as your secretary has not been 
in vain. 

Sincerely, 


F, E. BASS. 
* 


THANKSGIVING 


"It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto thy name, O most High." 

Whether November 23 or November 30 is observed as 
Thanksgiving Day is not important. Thanksgiving is not 
a day on the calendar. It is a feeling in the hearts of 
men. 

If we would stop at the close of any day and recount 
the many things for which we should be thankful, every 
day would be Thanksgiving Day. Im these dark days of 
war, turmoil, and strife we are prone to forget the bless- 
ings which we have received. There are many, many 
blessings—blessings from God; blessings from our homes; 
blessings from our friends. 

Do we take time to give thanks to God for our health, 
our strength, and for his watch care and protection over 
us? Do we express thanks to the members of our fam- 
ilies, our loved ones, for what they have meant to us? 
Do you have a friend who has meant much in your life? 
Have you ever expressed your thanks to him? “Happy is 
the home that shelters a friend." 

If each of us would resolve to make this a real thanks- 
giving by listing the things we have to be thankful for 
and expressing thanks to whom thanks are due, this would 
be a happy Thanksgiving regardless of the day, because, 
then, Thanksgiving would be in the heart. 

""O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; for his 
mercy endureth for ever." 
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President Roosevelt's Address 
White House Conference on Rural Education 


There are many things which we 
nave learned in this war. Among the 
most important are those which we 
have learned through our Selective 
Service System about the health and 
education of the youth of our nation. 
We have found that among those ex- 
amined for selective service four and 
one-half per cent can be classed as 
illiterate, and that forty per cent of all 
registrants for selective service have 
not gone beyond an elementary school 
education. 

That is why this Conference on Rural 
Education assumes such great impor- 
tance in our planning for the future. 
For while we plan for the welfare of 
our returning veterans first, and for 
the continued prosperity of our war- 
workers, we must also lay plans for the 
oeacetime establishment of our edu- 
cational system on a better basis than 
we have ever known before. 

Those should be the goals of this 
Conference on Rural Education. 

Rural teaching, country teaching, the 
teaching given in the small schools at 
the farm crossroads and in the little 
villages and towns has played a greater 
oart in American history than any other 
kind of education. 

The American form of government 
was conceived and created by men 
most of whom had been taught in coun- 
try schools. 

Country schools prepared Americans 
for the task of mastering this continent. 

Country schools trained a great pro- 
oortion of the boys who fought the 
early American wars. 

Country schools trained millions of 
those who are fighting this greatest of 
American wars today. They will play 
their tremendous part in the creation 
of the American future to which the 
citizens of this country are committed 
in their hearts and souls. 

It is for all of us Americans to see 
that the building of that future does 
not lag because the country schools are 
without the means to carry on their 
essential work. 

The full attendance at this confer- 
ence and the agenda which it has be- 
fore it indicate the special attention 
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which must be given to the problems 
of the education of that half of our 
children and youth who live on the 
farms and in the villages. So far as 
school opportunities are concerned, 
these children have always been, and 
still are, the least privileged in the na- 
tion. We are justifiably proud of the 
splendid modern schools in our cities 
and towns. We cannot be proud of 
the fact that many of our rural schools, 
particularly during these years of war, 
have been sadly neglected. 

Within one school year after Pearl 
Harbor, several thousand rural schools 
had been closed because teachers 
could not be found for them. One of 
the leading farm papers recently re- 
ported that in one agricultural state 
of the midwest nearly a third of the 
teachers in one-room schools are now 
persons holding only emergency |i- 
censes to teach, and nearly eight hun- 
dred schools face this coming school 
year without a teacher. 

The basic reason for this situation 
is simple. We all know what it is. It 
is not patriotism alone that has taken 
teachers out of the classrooms. Most 
of them simply cannot afford to teach 
in rural schools. 

The present average salary is less 
than $1,000 a year, and some salaries 
go as low as $300. That is just too 
small by any decent standard. Only 
the self-sacrificing devotion of teachers 
who put their duty to their schools be- 
fore their consideration of themselves 
permits the children of many American 
school districts to get the education to 
which all Americans are entitled. 

Frankly, the chief problem of rural 
education is the problem of dollars and 
cents. You and | know that. We 
know also that in very many cases the 
problem cannot be solved by increas- 
ing the local taxes because the taxable 
values are just not there. 

| have pointed out before that the 
gap between educational standards in 
the richer communities and those in 
the poorer communities is far greater 
teday than it was one hundred years 
ago. 


We must find the means of closing 
that gap—by raising the standards in 
the poorer communities. _ 

| believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should render financial aid where 
it is needed, and only where it is need- 
ed—=in communities where farming 
does not pay, where land values have 
depreciated through erosion or through 
flood or drought, where industries have 
moved away, where transport facilities 
are inadequate, or where electricity is 
unavailable for power and light. 

Such government financial aid should 
never involve government interference 
with state and local administration and 
control. It must purely and simply 
provide the guarantee that this coun- 
try is great enough to give to all of its 
children the right to a free education. 

Closely related to this whole prob- 
lem is the question of the health of 
our young people. 

Here again we cannot boast of our 
part in this war without a feeling of 
guilt—for about forty per cent of all 
men who were examined had to be 
rejected for military service for physi- 
cal or mental reasons. 

We cannot be satisfied with the 
state of this nation if a large percent- 
age of our children are not being 
given the opportunity to achieve good 
education and good health. 

| believe that our educators—those 
who are close to our children—should 
consider these two problems together. 
| believe that from such conferences 
as this one we may produce construc- 
tive plans looking toward substantial 
improvement in our American standard 
of living. And that means better pro- 
duction, better clothes, better food, 
better housing, more recreation, more 
enjoyment of life. These things do not 
come from wishful thinking—they come 
from hard work and realistic thinking 
by those who are sincerely devoted to 
the solution of these problems. 

We do not pretend that we can 
reach our goals overnight; but if we 
seek them day in and day out, we may 
in our own lives take our rural educa- 
ticnal system out of what was called, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Back to School in Chattanooga 


JACK P. HENDERSON 
Supervisor, in Charge of Research and 
Instructional Materials, Chattanooga 
Public Schools 





In cooperation with the National 
Back-to-School movement the Chatta- 
nooga City School System sponsored a 
release of information through the lo- 
cal press and radio stations. Much of 
the material used was directly or in- 
directly from the National Education 
Association and other national agen- 
cies, the Office of War Information, 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
the Children's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Part of the released 
material was from official Chattanooga 
school records, which were used to 
place the local problem as part of the 
national picture. 

The first news release was timed to 
appear three weeks before the open- 
ing of schools. It appeared as a news 
story in the Sunday paper and sum- 
marized factually the losses in enroll- 
ment of our national and local schools 
because pupils were at work rather 
than in school. This release created 
considerable comment and as a result 
of the support given the movement, 
other articles were immediately pre- 
pared. Both the morning and the 
afternoon papers gave full support. 

Reacting to this, several leading 
business firms in the city used the Back- 
to-School theme in their advertise- 
ments and several department stores 
arranged window displays which con- 
tinued the idea. Our citizens reading 
the papers or shopping in town could 
not dodge the publicity. 

From day to day, news stories were 
carried to support the program. Let- 
ters from General Arnold, Commander 
Jacobs, Mr. Studebaker, Miss Lenroot, 
and the War Manpower Commission 
were published. A_ special article 
quoting sailors, marines, and soldiers 
in the services followed. The final fea- 
ture article carried statements from 
many civic leaders and social organiza- 
tions. Throughout, the whole program 
was aimed directly at boys and girls 
now employed and who should be in 
schools. The editor of the Chatta- 
nooga Daily Times clinched the whole 
program locally by fully supporting 
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with editorial approval the general pur- 
pose of educational authorities. 

Letters from the central offices of 
the system were sent to each of the 
city's ministers and through their co- 
operation the numerous channels of 
church publicity were opened. At the 
same time, the P.-T.A. and the 
A.A.U.W. had been informed in ad- 
vance of the project and they did no- 
table work in rousing interest in the 
various communities. 

Mrs. J. H. Hardy, president of the 
Tennessee Division of the A.A.U.W., 
made a radio address over \WDEF on 
Saturday, August 26, at 8:55 P.M. She 
spoke on "Get Set for Tomorrow—Go 
to School Now." Her speech was 
aimed at employers. Among other 
things she said, " ... We cannot point 
to the successful man or woman of to- 
day who failed to finish school years 
ago as a hope. Times have changed 
and the struggle even in former times 
for that person would not be attractive 
today. The boys and girls who keep 
studying now will be the successful peo- 
ple of the future. They will be trying 
to help the service people to become 
adjusted to the life at home. They will 
be responsible citizens leading the way 
in the future. 

"Parents have a part to play in urg- 
ing the student to stay in school. There 
is only one way, that is to point out 
the advantages of an education. 

"The employer is once more urged 
te do his patriotic part. The boys and 
girls who are helping you in this emer- 
gency are the citizens of the future. 
Do help the boys and girls to arrange 
working hours so that they may go to 
school too. You realize more than your 
employee does how much better help 
an educated person can be, so one 
more step in your patriotic efforts is 
to urge that boy or girl to go to 
school." 

Mrs. W/. C. Cate, president of the 
Chattanooga Council of Parents and 
Teachers, made an address over Sta- 
tion WAPO on August 28, at 9:30 
P.M. Her speech was aimed to ap- 
peal to boys and girls working during 
the summer months. 

Three days before the opening of 
school, Superintendent L. G. Derthick 
spoke on DOD, welcoming the stu- 


dents to the schools. He commented 
especially on the need of education 
which postwar society will express: 
"... | wish to pay tribute to our boys 
and girls, who, following the instinct of 
their duty, have remained in school in 
order to build constructively for the 
years ahead. Some, in fact all too 
many, have been tempted by high sal- 
aries to take dead-end jobs. These 
youngsters have violated the direction 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
the advice of national leaders. Their 
tragedy will not spend its full force 
until years from now, they will see the 
error of their present choice, and then 
they as individuals, and all of us as a 
society, will pay a grave price for our 
lack of vision. We shall learn too late 
that we have exchanged our right to 
education for a small purse. 

"Thus, in speaking for the board and 
the teaching staff in welcoming pupils, 
| am going beyond the pleasure all of 
us feel in having them in classrooms 
at their desks. | am welcoming them 
to the glorious company of free and 
liberal thinkers, to a tradition stemming 
from the Nazarene. | am bidding them 
to seek with students throughout all 
free countries the principles of truth, 
to share in the lasting teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount and our Consti- 
tution, for these are the cornerstones 
of American education. The enduring 
spirit of our founding fathers, the en- 
terprise of our Morses, our Bells, and 
our McCormicks, the wisdom of our 
Emersons, our Whitmans, and our 
Longfellows are but few of the hosts 
who have given us light." 

The two most impressive factors 
growing from this experience were the 
civic cooperation received on every 
hand and, best of all, the downward 
trend of several years’ standing was 
reversed by an actual gain in enroll- 
ment. Businessmen are alert to the 
needs of the schools. The newspapers 
are well aware of the grave social im- 
plications of having a million school 
boys and girls in jobs instead of in 
school. Our experience in Chatta- 
nooga suggests emphatically that nu- 
merous agencies gladly support a 
worth-while school program—if they 
are only asked. 
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6.1. Joe Comes Home to Schoo! 


true, the second challenge to education 


GENE SLOAN 
Principal, Lebanon High School 





Nearly everyone approves of the 
"Gl. Bill of Rights," particularly those 
provisions that relate to the rehabili- 
tation of the veteran through education 
as authorized in Chapter IV of the bill. 
Few will attempt to explain just what 
interpretation is to be placed on the 
complicated piece of prose ground la- 
boriously through the mills of Congress. 

No general policy has been issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration. School 
and college administrators are uncer- 
tain as to the courses that will be de- 
manded, the revisions in curricula, 
standards of admission, or modifica- 
tions of disciplinary routine that will be 
necessary as the estimated 1,000,000 
returning veterans who will seek to take 
advantage of the opportunities lay 
aside their carbines and step out of 
B-29's to pick up slide rules and crowd 
their frames in armchair desks. 

Little Hiram College up in Ohio is 
paving the way for the small institution 
by contacting all its alumni and former 
students now in service with question- 
naires relative to their needs. Con- 
servative Yale University is pioneering 
in planning for the larger institutions 
by streamlining its curriculum and ad- 
justing the admission standards. 

Right here in Tennessee our State 
University and the colleges have not 
been far behind in meeting this chal- 
lenge. Indeed, some of the institu- 
tions have expanded on these contacts 
to the point that a very definite veter- 
an's policy is in the making. 

During the past summer while em- 
ployed with the Nashville Banner | was 
assigned the job of interviewing dis- 
charged veterans and writing a series 
of articles on the general subject, "G.I. 
Joe Comes Home." Already more 
than 1,500 ex-servicemen each month 
are returning to civilian life in Tennes- 
see and the problems they are meet- 
ing suggest some of the difficulties that 
will be experienced when the flood tide 
is loosed as demobilization increases. 

When Frank Bass asked me to write 
this article for the Tennessee Teacher 
! told him | would try to report the 
fects as | had gathered them from 
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those limited yet rather varied inter- 
views. | have talked with discharged 
servicemen and women from seventeen 
to forty-one years of age, from appren- 
tice seamen to colonels, from the all 
but illiterate to those with doctorate 
degrees. Many of the answers were 
at variance with my own attitudes, or 
perhaps with the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the families or educators who 
must deal with the rehabilitation of 
G.|. Joe—but they were his answers 
to my questions. 

"On returning to college | find the 
same old-fashioned teachers, teaching 
the same old-fashioned stuff with the 
same old-fashioned methods," a young 
pre-med student told me in the course 
of the interviews last summer. 

"Getting a man ready for combat 
uses a streamlined procedure; to the 
point. They do not reach here and 
there and get a few unrelated points. 
You get facts in one lesson. In times 
of emergency you use emergency 
measures. The time is past for sense- 
less, piddling, time-wasting methods 
or the relating of personal reminis- 
cences by teachers in school, either 
secondary or collegiate. I've already 
lost two years of my life, | don't want 
to spend eight or ten more getting 
ready to make a living." The terse, 
emphatic phrases tumbled over each 
other in this veteran's eagerness to tell 
me the burden of what | discovered to 
be the plaint of each ex-serviceman 
with whom I talked. 

It is this attitude towards education 
that may account for only fourteen per 
cent of those eligible to benefit under 
the liberal education provisions of the 
"Bill of Rights" making any effort to 
resume their interrupted schoolwork. 
It is a startling challenge to all who 
teach and from the practical point of 
view means that we can expect little 
sympathy from future county courts, 
legislatures, and congresses which will 
be veteran packed, unless we can now 
give them what they want when they 
want it. 

Again and again | heard the sugges- 
tion that it is harder to make a civilian 
out of a soldier than it is to make a 
soldier out of a civilian. If that be 


confronts its leadership. If the Army 
can take the raw recruit, familiarize 
him with close order drill, weapons 
first-aid, military courtesy, discipline, 
and sanitation and indoctrinate him 
with the will to fight and the deter- 
mination to kill, then the professional! 
teacher should be able to give the 
same man the knowledge and skills 
necessary to make him a peacetime 
citizen. 

Almost every high school principal in 
Tennessee can point to a Gentile, « 
Commando Kelley, or a Sergeant Huff 
who wouldn't or couldn't digest the 
curriculum offered in 1940, now com- 
ing home wearing enough decoration: 
to make him stoop shouldered. 

From the junior class of my own high 
school a National Guard private rose 
to a field artillery captaincy with none 
of the engineering training other than 
that he gained in OCS and the Staff 
and Command School. His battery 
blasted the fortifications of the Sieg- 
fried Line before he reached the age 
to graduate from junior college. The 
meek little English teacher who left the 
classroom. in May, 1942, now wears the 
j.g. stripes of the Navy on her sleeve 
while she directs the complicated oper- 
ations from a control tower of a Nava! 
Air Station. 

From bankers to radio technicians 
from medical aid men to linguists ir 
AMG these men and women were 
trained in the space of a few short 
months to do a job so efficiently that 
once unloosed on the continent of Eu- 
rope they poured over the Nazi super 
men in a blitz war that dwarfed the 
speed and precision of the Germar 
war machine in the early months of the 
war. 

It is cases such as these that the vet 
eran points out that he has neither the 
time nor the inclination to spend four 
years, even with the largess of a grate- 
ful government providing $500 a year 
for tuition and expenses and a monthly 
subsistence of $50 ($75 if he has de- 
pendents) while pursuing his postwar 
education, 

"What then,” | asked repeatedly 
"do you want from the schools?” 
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Summarized, the answers may be 
generally classified under four princi- 
pal divisions: 

|. Compact, yet complete, terminal 
courses in agriculture, business train- 
ing, industrial arts, journalism, phar- 
macy, police and fire department train- 
ing, undertaking (a surprisingly popu- 
lar field among ex-servicemen), motor 
mechanics, radio, air conditioning, tele- 
vision, and even in law and the min- 
istry. 

2. The opportunity to enter college 
and there in from three months to a 
year remove the deficiency of a lack of 
high school training. 

3. Vestibule course or some plan 
-whereby the individual may enter col- 
lege at any time with the idea of join- 
ing regular classes as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

4. Refresher courses in medicine, 
law, school teaching and coaching, en- 
gineering, dentistry, and the other pro- 
fessions that will enable the student to 
acquaint himself with the progress that 
has been made in his field while he was 
away at war. 

Few, if any, of those | have inter- 
viewed evidenced an interest in re- 
turning to secondary school. There was 
the seventeen-year-old Nashville veter- 
an who had to get a work permit be- 
fore he could accept a job who told 
me, “I'd look like a damn fool to be 
back out there at West with the kids. 
| do think the schools could arrange 
something for fellows like me where | 
could put in eight hours a day for a 
year and make up the two and a half 
years | lack in high school in about a 
year." 

High schools will be faced with the 
problem of assimilating the wives of 
thousands of ex-servicemen who wish to 
complete their high school education 
or take special courses in home eco- 
nomics or business. Already indignant 
veterans and soldiers in service have 
expressed, volubly and sometimes pro- 
fanely, their opinion of school boards 
which exclude the wives of veterans 
only because they are married women. 
Fortunately this rule has been modified 
in some systems. This demand may 
make it necessary for high school ad- 
ministrators to accommodate their pro- 
gram to the needs of these women, 
particularly insofar as the full day at- 
tendance is concerned. 

The colleges, too, will find it neces- 
sary to provide apartment and light 
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housekeeping facilities for the veterans 
and their families. Nursery and kin- 
dergarten classes may also become a 
necessity. One soldier told me, "Both 
my wife and | want to go back to 
school, but we have two babies and 
you sure can't hire a nurse on $75 a 
month subsistence.” 

The disciplinary problem is another 
that offers serious implications. Re- 
strained under rigid military discipline 
for years the majority of the men feel 
that they are now old enough to regu- 
late their morals. Wherever service- 
men gather in any numbers there will be 
some who will want to continue drinking 
an occasional bottle of beer, indulge in 
a week-end poker or dice game, or 
swear a bit when things go awry. The 
college administrator and instructor will 
be faced with the same problem that 
confronted the civilian preacher when 
he became a service chaplain in recon- 
ciling his prewar convictions to the 
exigencies of these situations that will 
demand all the tact and ingenuity at 
his command for this job of successful 
rehabilitation of the veteran. 

The vast majority of the veterans go- 
ing back to school now are those that 
have been discharged because of 
wounds, tropical diseases from which 
full convalescence is slow, or cases of 
neurosis (a term both the medical and 
Veteran's Administration is trying to 
delete from the vocabulary due to mis- 
interpretation of the term). 

Combat hardened veterans feel awk- 
ward and, surprisingly, a little inferior 
in the presence of the average col- 
legian. He is likely to be clannish, 
frowning on fraternities as infantile, yet 
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arxious to associate with men like him- 
self. 

The handicapped veteran will need 
all the good fellowship and kindly con- 
sideration without any expressed sym- 
pathy or implied commiseration. He 
has just pride in his battle scars, but 
demands no special favors. He is 
good man who knows his powers with- 
out being egotistical, realizing at the 
same time his limitations. He will ex- 
pect from the school an opportunity to 
prove himself in a peacetime society as 
he has so splendidly done in war. 

As already suggested the heads of 
our Tennessee institutions of learning 
are anticipating these demands. Dr. 
Q. M. Smith of State College at Mur- 
freesboro has contacted all former stu- 
dents with questionnaires seeking to 
ascertain their educational needs when 
discharged. The college is providing 
a counseling services in close coopera- 
tion with the Veterans’ Facility designed 
to work with the returning veteran in 
seeking to find the best school pos- 
sible for his particular needs. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, told the Tennessee 
War Problems Council meeting in 
Nashville last August that both the 
University and the Junior College at 
Martin had provided terminal and re- 
fresher courses as well as making pro- 
vision for regular college credit for 
courses of college grade. 

Veterans possessing certificates from 
service schools or who took college 
training under any of the several pro- 
grams that have been in operation may 
feel assured of helpful, kindly guidance 
without pressure in orientation for the 
particular courses most suited for their 
needs. 

High school principals and teachers 
should contact the service officers of 
the Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
or Disabled Veterans’ posts in their re- 
spective communities, familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of the vet- 
erans' legislation and be able to meet 
their former students with a definite, 
constructive answer to the questions 
they will ask. They should know the 
location of the regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration and be fa- 
miliar with the services offered in the 
"one stop service station" set up at 
the Cotton States Building in Nashville. 

e 
SALVAGE 
The holes of stale doughnuts are broken 


up, and used to stuff macaroni.—The Indus- 
trial School Journal. 
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HOME! There’s no place like it. And nobody knows 
it better than a fighting man back on furlough. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is one of the comforts of home everybody 
welcomes. That’s why frosty bottles of “Coke” belong 
in your home refrigerator. At the words Have a “Coke”, 
refreshment joins the party to make it gayer, brighter. The 
good old American custom of the pause that refreshes is 
spreading in many lands around the globe,—has become 


a happy symbol of our friendly, refreshing home-ways. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPASY 


Have a “Coke”=So glad you’re back 


... Or offering a soldier the comforts of home 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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Why a Retirement 
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The retirement bill that is to be con- 
sidered by the next Tennessee Legisla- 
ture should be interesting to the state. 
To the teachers that are now eligible 
for retirement, like the writer of this 
article, it is a matter of the greatest 
concern. While the teachers will profit 
most by retirement, indirectly all the 
people of the different communities of 
the state will be affected. Nearly all 
of the states have some kind of retire- 
ment plan. Wherever it is being tried, 
the people seem to be pleased with it. 

In the preparation of this article, the 
teachers of our local school system 
have been freely consulted. Also the 
subject has been given careful study 
by our County Teachers’ Association. 
A great variety of teachers, in this 
way, have had opportunity to say what 
they thought of retirement. One 
teacher has been in the same school 
system for thirty-six years. Others 
are young in the profession. Some have 
ceme in only for the emergency. These 
lest teachers are doing a patriotic serv- 
ice but naturally could not be expected 
to have a very professional attitude 
toward teaching. All classes of teach- 
ers favor the pending legislation; rather 
they favor teacher retirement, for as 
yet they do not know the provisions 
of the bill. A few changes have been 
suggested, but so far no teacher has 
been found that opposes it. Some of 
the reactions of these teachers, to- 
gether with the opinions of the author 
of this article, are discussed below. 


A DEFINITE SAVINGS PLAN 

According to the bill, a small per 
cent of the teacher's salary is to be 
held back each month and allowed to 
accumulate in a fund which is to be 
kept safe for him until he leaves the 
teaching work. This fund draws inter- 
est. The teacher will get back all that 
has been withheld from his salary with 
the accumulated interest when he quits 
teaching for any reason. This much of 
the plan offers all the advantages of a 
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Teachers? 


savings bank. Then, if the teacher 
goes on in teaching until retirement 
age, the state will match these funds 
with a like amount. This feature of the 
law will affect every teacher that par- 
ticipates in it. This feature alone will 
make it worth while. Without a plan, 
very few teachers ever save much of 
the salary they receive. This plan will 
not only enable but force the teacher 
to save some of his earnings. 
IT WILL MAKE TEACHING MORE 
PROFESSIONAL 

Too many teachers look on teaching 
as a mere job. Many of them do not 
expect to continue very long in the 
work. It is a way of making a little 
money to live on while they are waiting 
for something better to turn up. They 
never develop any enthusiasm. They 
see no reason for making better prep- 
aration. The best teaching is done by 
those who have it as a lifework. Not 
only is the quality of teaching better, 
but the teacher enjoys it more. All the 
arguments for professional teaching 


will apply here. 


OLD-AGE INCAPACITY 

Many teachers go on teaching far 
too long. It is their only way to make 
a living, and there is nothing else to 
do. The result is that the boys and 
girls of the school suffer. They must 
be instructed by teachers, perfectly 
worthy and cultured, but incapacitated 
by age. In charity for them the school 
board cannot remove them; so the old 
teachers stay on, not for the good of 
the school, but so that they may be 
kept out of the bread line. If the old 
teachers could be retired with enough 
financial income to take care of their 
limited requirements, then both the 
teacher and the school would profit by 
such retirement. This would also give 
room in the teaching force for the 
young and better-prepared teachers. 


IT SHOULD RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

In the postwar period that is just 
ahéad, the problem most pressing on 
our business and professional leaders 
will be to provide jobs for competent 


workers. With the retirement of sev- 
eral hundred teachers each year, there 
would be work for other teachers seek- 
ing employment. Many young teach- 
ers are now in the army and will need 
to be replaced when they return. If 
there are no teaching places, these 
soldier-teachers will likely get other 
work nearest suited to their prepara- 
tion. This will in turn make fewer jobs 
for other people who are not prepared 
to teach. Every teacher that can be 
retired under the system will make a 
place for someone out of a place and 
thus help in the unemployment situa- 
tion. 


ASSURES MORE LEISURE FOR TEACHERS 

Teachers, like other working people, 
need some time for leisure and recre- 
ation. Too often a teacher's vacation 
is ruined because he takes some kind 
of temporary work in order to make 
enough to get along better. Maybe 
he is making enough to barely live, 
but he wants to get ahead a little for 
the time of old age that he knows is 
coming. With retirement assured, this 
odd-job work would not be necessary. 


INCOME AT RETIRING AGE. ASSURED 

Very few people accumulate enough 
during their active working period of 
life to tide them over old age. With 
the income of the ordinary teacher, 
this becomes especially hard to do. 
If a retirement fund can be assured 
to teachers, they will develop an en- 
tirely different philosophy of life. They 
will have a floor placed under their 
income, and this floor will give them 
mental stability beyond anything else. 
This feeling of security for old age is 
probably the most attractive part of 
the plan from the teacher's standpoint. 
With his mind freed from this partic- 
ular kind of worry that continually 
haunts most of us, the teacher will be 
far more able to do the necessary 
thinking and the hard work that is 
necessary in the schoolroom. With the 
constant dread of that financially help- 
less old age period removed, the effi- 
ciency of the teacher will be raised to 
a higher level than it has ever been 
before. 

There are some reasons that have 
been given by teachers for wanting the 
retirement plan. These reasons seem 
to be morally good and economically 
sound. After all, if for any reason 
any teacher does not like the plan, he 
can elect to stay out of it, and in do- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Some Library Problems of 
Interest to School Administrators 


II. Personnel of the School Library 


One of a Series of Articles by Velma R. Shaf- 

fer, Univers'ty of Tennessee, Formerly Field 

Supervisor of School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education 





CHOICE OF LIBRARIANS 

The qualifications of a librarian are 
in the main those of a superior teach- 
er. The school librarian is in a par- 
ticularly strategic position and should 
be chosen with care. It is her duty 
to serve not only all of the pupils, but 
also all of the teachers in a school. 
In some places she serves as the read- 
ing expert of the community. In or- 
der to do so effectively, she must be 
both professionally competent and able 
to work well with people. 


SCARCITY OF QUALIFIED LIBRARIANS 
The scarcity of school librarians is 
due to several factors. Because of in- 
adequate salaries, many of the better 
qualified librarians are leaving Tennes- 
see for positions in other states. _Li- 
brarians have also, like teachers, gone 
into the Armed Forces and industry or 
have become camp librarians. More- 
over, fewer people are entering the 
profession at this time. This lack of 
personnel is not, of course, confined 
to the library profession. It is, how- 
ever, easier to find married teachers 
to draft back into service than to find 
qualified librarians who can serve ade- 
quately during an emergency. 
Inducements can be offered to retain 
likrarians by improving the conditions 
of service, by an appreciation of that 
service, and by challenging them by 
the opportunities offered. Summer 
service in the community, combined li- 
brary service to several schools instead 
of an added teaching load, county 
service to small schools via the book- 
mobile, or use of the best-trained li- 
brarian in a county in an advisory ca- 
pacity have challenging possibilities. 
For example, there is frequently one 
exceptionally good librarian in the 
county who could profitably assist 
teacher-librarians with book buying and 
simple routine processing by visits to 
the participating schools to determine 
the needs of the school and by a series 
of meetings in a library center where 
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well-selected materials could be exam- 
ined. Such increased duties would 
prove valid grounds for at least some 
small additional compensation. The 
recent increases in the state salary 
schedule and the ruling of the State 
Board of Education on August 1/4, 
1942, making the degree of B.S. in 
Library Science comparable to the 
M.A. degree with subsequent salary 
increases, are measures which have al- 
ready been taken to alleviate this sit- 
uation. 
PART-TIME LIBRARIANS 

Several important considerations 
should be given to the matter of part- 
time library service: (1) The person 
chosen should be scheduled certain pe- 
riods daily to the library. Many part- 
time librarians request that this sched- 
ule include the first and last periods 
in the day when books are returned 
and withdrawn. (2) Teacher-librarians 
should be relieved of regular teaching 
duties equivalent to time spent in the 
library. (3) Pians for acquiring addi- 
tional library training should be made 
by the person selected. A good book 
selection course which includes use of 
reference material also, plus a course 
in school library administration and 
cataloging, are the basic essentials. 
(4) Provision should be made for stu- 
dent help or additional teacher help 
in keeping the library open every hour 
of the day. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A FACULTY MEMBER 

Sometimes the schoo! library service 
has been interpreted as a specialized 
field and not as an integral part of 
the school program. Librarians are 
teachers and as such should actively 
participate in faculty meetings and as 
a member of and contributor to cur- 
riculum revision and workshop group 
meetings. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHER 


As a faculty member the librarian 
should participate in many of the 
emergency needs and extracurricular 
activities in which other teachers par- 
ticipate. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that she has a full teaching load 
if she is assigned to the library every 


period of the day, serving all of the 
children and teachers in any given 
building. To take her out of the li- 
brary once to serve as a substitute 
teacher in an emergency is understand- 
able; to do so regularly indicates that 
the library program is not understood 
in the school, that it is not functioning 
a; it should, and that state or regional 
requirements are not being observed. 
VISITS TO CLASSROOMS 

Librarians can serve their schools 
much better if they have occasional 
opportunities to visit classrooms in or- 
der to become more familiar with types 
of material needed. Such a plan must 
be instigated by the principal and the 
way paved for visitation by scheduling 
teacher or pupil assistants to keep the 
library open during the librarian's ab- 
sence. Classroom and library activi- 
ties can be coordinated further by ap- 
pointing pupil committees to act as a 
liaison group. 

THE LIBRARY AS A DETENTION HALL 

It is poor psychology and defeats 
the library program if the library is 
used as a means of penalizing tardy or 
delinquent children. This problem may 
not be as acute in rural areas, however, 
since children who ride school buses 
cannot be kept after school. 

STUDENT ASSISTANTS AND STUDENT PAR- 
TICIPATION IN THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 

The assignment of students to work 
in the library has many educational 
possibilities, provided there is some 
well-formulated program of instruction 
with a rotating schedule of activities 
for each assistant. It is the responsi- 
bility of the principal and the librarian 
to see that students are not exploited 
by repeating one routine task through- 
out a school year with no opportunity 
being given for growth and develop: 
ment. A special bulletin on the train- 
ing and activities of student assistants 
is available from the Division of Schoo! 
Libraries. 

Student assistants who show promise 
should be encouraged to consider |i- 
brarianship as a profession by givina 
them opportunities to examine the cat- 
alogs of the various library schools and 
the vocational literature on the subject. 
It is obvious that a definite program 
of recruiting is needed in all of the 
teaching fields because of the present 
dearth of teachers and librarians. 

Student participation should not, 
however, be limited to members of the 
library staff. The school library should 

(Continued on page 48) 
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New Horizons for the Physically 


llandicapped 


J. HANK SMITH 
State Department of Education 





Vocational rehabilitation is a service 
to conserve the greatest of all assets 
—the working usefulness of human be- 
ings. It is a public service for the 
civilian disabled—comparable to pub- 
lic education, public health, and other 
activities for the welfare of the people. 

Education, broadly defined, is the 
art of learning how to live and how to 
make a living. If our democratic form 
ot government is to endure, each mem- 
ber of society must know how to care 
for his personal health and welfare, 
how to behave toward his fellow hu- 
man beings, and how to provide for 
the physical, social, and economic 
needs of himself and his dependents. 
Each individual is entitled to the bene- 
fit of learning how to live and how to 
make a living. Furthermore, each 
member of society is entitled to the 
opportunity to make a living after he 
has learned how to make a living. Un- 
fortunately, for a long time society has 
been inclined to refuse this opportunity 
of making a living to a rather large 
group of the population. | refer to 
physically handicapped persons, those 
handicapped as a result of accident or 
illness. 

As far back as two thousand years 
ago no less an authority than Plato 
wrote: "Let it be law that nothing 
deformed be allowed to live." Phys- 
ically disabled persons were destroyed 
two thousand years ago. A thousand 
years ago it was felt that the presence 
of the physically handicapped was the 
result of a visitation of Divine Provi- 
dence, so the physically handicapped 
persons were feared. Five hundred 
years ago they were ostracized. One 
hundred years ago they were tolerated 
but neglected. Today, because of the 
improved social attitude on the part 
of lawmakers, provisions have been 
made whereby opportunity is offered 
the physically handicapped to prepare 
them to make a living and to enter 
the business of making a living. 

It should be remembered that the 
world is seeking abilities and not dis- 
abilities. One of the main facts of 
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education is the development of abil- 
ities which will aid us in overcoming our 
disabilities. For example, the world 
remembers Demosthenes as a great 
orator and not as a stammerer; Pas- 
teur as a great physician and not as 
a paralytic; Steinmetz as a great elec- 
trician and not as a hunchback; Milton 
as a great poet and not as a blind 
man; Beethoven as a great composer, 
not as a deaf man. 

Today in the State of Tennessee 
there are thousands of physically hand- 
icapped persons who, through devel- 
oped abilities, are taking their places 
in society and in employment with 
other normal fellows. Among these 
are cases of arrested tuberculosis, hard 
of hearing, cardiacs, visual disabilities, 
amputations, polio, arthritis, diabetes, 
hernia, speech defects, and various or- 
thopedic defects. 

An approach to the vocational ad- 
justment of the civilian disabled was 
made by Congress in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920. The Social 
Security Act of 1935 carried a stabi- 
lizing provision for the continuation of 
rehabilitation services. Recognizing 
the limitations of legislation and the 
unmet needs of the disabled, as well 
as their potentialities as a reservoir of 
untapped man power, Congress, in 
July, 1943, enacted a series of amend- 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act in Public Law 113, known as the 
Barden-LaFollette Act. Federal provi- 
sions were considerably liberalized un- 
der the law by removal of the fixed 
ceiling of the funds for the program. 
The Federal Government is permitted 
to assume the necessary state adminis- 
trative costs. The expenditures for 
medical treatment, vocational counsel- 
ing and training, and similar services 
for the handicapped are shared by 
state and Federal Government on a 
fifty-fifty basis. The most significant 
new provisions authorize the use of 
Federal funds for the physical restora- 
tion of the handicapped so that they 
may as nearly as possible approximate 
normal work capacity. The authority 
to supply medical and surgical care in 
the reconstruction of disabled persons 


vitalizes the rehabilitation axiom, 
“Never train around a disability that 
can be remedied," and rounds out vo- 
cational rehabilitation services for a 
realistic attack on the problems of dis- 
ablement. Medicine, psychiatry, sur- 
gery, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and vocational training, each 
invaluable, are tools a hundredfold 
more valuable when used to comple- 
ment each other. 

Rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
of course, requires special services 
which must take form according to the 
peculiar difficulties and aptitudes of 
each person. For one, it may mean 
physical restoration or a prosthetic ap- 
pliance, so that he may return to his 
fermer employment or engage in. a 
new one. For another, it may mean 
changing from unfavorable working 
conditions to a more helpful’ environ- 
ment. To another, counsel and advice 
may be given about entering upon a © 
business venture. Many _ industrial 
workers must be retrained in industry 
or in shop training courses. Others 
take correspondence courses in: their 
homes and are guided by tutors. Some 
are trained in commercial schools. 
Some can be prepared for the profes! 
sions. Every physically handicapped 
person presents a number of distinct 
problems, the solution of which’ requires 
understanding, imagination, patience, 
and ingenuity. 

Stated in brief outline, the rehabili- 
tation of an individual covers nine in- 
tegral factors, all or part of which may 
be required for successful ‘adjustment: 

|. Early location of persons in need 
of rehabilitation to ‘prevent the 
disintegrating effects of idleness, 
and hopelessness. i 

2. Medical diagnosis and prognosis; 
coupled with a vocational diag- 
nosis as the basis for determining: 
an appropriate plan for the indi- 
vidual. 

3. Vocational counseling to select 
suitable fields of work, by relating 
occupational capacities to job 
requirements and community oc- 
cupational opportunities. 

4. Medical and surgical treatment 
to afford physical restoration and 
medical advice in the type of 
training to be given and jn the 
work tolerance of the individual. 

5. Physical and occupational thera- 
py and psychiatric treatment as 
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a part of medical treatment 

where needed. 

§. Vocational training to furnish new 
skills where physical impairments 
incapacitate for normal occupa- 
tions, or where skills become ob- 
solete due to changing industrial 
needs. 

Financial assistance to provide 
maintenance and transportation 
during training. 

8. Placement in employment to af- 
ford the best use of abilities and 
skills in accordance with the indi- 
vidual's physical condition and 
temperament, with due regard to 
safeguarding against further inju- 
ries. 

9. Follow-up on performance in em- 
ployment to afford adjustments 
that may be necessary, to provide 
further medical care if needed, 
to supplement training if desired. 

Physical examination, vocational 
counseling, training, and placement 
are available at no cost to the disa- 
bled; medical treatment, transporta- 
tion, maintenance, occupational tools 
and equipment are provided without 
cost where well-established economic 
need exists. Medical treatment must 
be expected to substantially reduce or 
eliminate the employment handicap. 
Only those conditions which are rela- 
tively stable and remediable may be 
treated, and hospitalization is limited 
to ninety days for any one disability. 

The policy of using existing public 
and private facilities and of utilizing 
all resources of service has been adopt- 
ed, rather than creating new facilities 
or attempting to equip one agency for 
the total job of rehabilitation. This 
points up the philosophy that the dis- 
abled require a nation-wide service of 
vocational rehabilitation in which all 
who have a stake may participate. It 
indicates also the human engineering 
approach to improving methods of op- 
eration and achieving efficient admin- 
istration. 

The program establishes no special 
works projects. Instead, training is ob- 
tained from public and private schools, 
from vocational training courses, and 
from in-service training on the job. No 
medical centers or hospitals are estab- 
lished. Medical and surgical diagnos- 
tic services and treatment are pur- 
chased or secured from practicing 
physicians. Hospital care is purchased 
from existing public and voluntary hos- 
pitals. No "made work" is set up for 
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placements. Employment is secured in 
private business and in government on 
the customary business basis. 

The success of the program thus de- 
pends upon the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of every potential source of serv- 
ice, sound professional and monetary 
standards of service, and full realization 
that the handicapped are not handi- 
capped at work for which they are 
suited, and that their ability range is 
as broad as that of so-called “normal’’ 
workers. 

The rehabilitation of the disabled 
cuts across the work of many public 
and private agencies which share the 
common denominators of definite in- 
terest and of service to be rendered. 

In adopting the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1943, the Con- 
gress of the United States based its 
action upon the following statement of 
purpose and policy: "From the point 
of view of both Federal and state 
treasuries, and of the disabled them- 
selves, experience has demonstrated 
that the best, as well as the most eco- 
nomical, approach is an approach pro- 
gram for vocational rehabilitation. 
Where a disabled person may be made 
fit for employment, through rehabili- 
tation, and become a tax producer 
rather than a tax consumer, it would 
seem poor economy to deny him these 
necessary services. This is the dollars 
and cents justification of the program." 

The difference between unemploy- 
ment and dependency, and employ- 
ment and self-support, as it affects 
both the individual and society, cannot 
be limited to entry in the financial 
ledger. Vocational rehabilitation—in 
the reestablishment of independence, 
the utilization of abilities, and the de- 
velopment of skills—has values that are 
also measured in terms of citizen mo- 
rale, community strength, and national 
security. 
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“Miss Alice ain't home," said the colored 
maid to a caller, “she's done gone down to 
de class." 

“What class?" asked the caller. 

“Miss Alice gwine to be married, you 
know, an’ she's taking lessons in domestic 
silence." 
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This illustrated 36-page manual was 
published by Spencer in the interests of 
better instruction through visual teach- 
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tions for the use of the opaque projector 
and includes some teaching techniques 
printed here for the first time. 

The majority of summer schools con- 
ducting courses in visual education utilize 
this booklet as a text. 
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this subject have requested copies for their 
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Write Dept. L102 
today for your copy. 


Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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The Teacher and the 
Postwar Weald 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 


President, National Education Association 





The postwar world is just around the 
corner. Already ,industry is moving 
toward changes called for by peace. 
The schools face a job of reconversion 
which is just as fundamental and sig- 
nificant. Decisions of great moment 
must be made and new educational 
programs instituted. 

In preparation for war, school shops 
have trained nine million workers in 
specific skills needed in manufacturing 
armament. In preparation for peace, 
many of these workers must be re- 
trained in skills needed for civilian 
services and the production of civilian 
goods. 

After the war, a million boys and 
girls will return to school from jobs in 
office and factory where high wartime 
wages have permitted a way of life for 
which many students will find daily 
study an unsatisfactory substitute. 
Helping these young people regain sat- 
isfactions in a type of accomplishment 
that has no immediate monetary rec- 
ompense, comparable to the joys they 
have experienced from a full pocket- 
book, will be no easy task. 

An indeterminate number of veter- 
ans who take advantage of the educa- 
tional provisions of the "G. |. Bill of 
Rights'’ will resume educational careers 
interrupted at the high school level. 
These young men will have had sober- 
ing experiences of conflict and matur- 
ing, experiences of responsibility making 
it difficult for them to think geometry 
and history in the same terms as the 
fourteen- to sixteen-year-olds whose 
lives have been only indirectly touched 
by war. Courses and methods must 
be revamped to their needs. The ex- 
tent of such adjustments is indicated 
in the plans some cities are making for 
veterans’ high schools devoted exclu- 
sively to the needs of the returning 
serviceman. 

The postwar school has an important 
assignment in reconversion of person- 
nel. Qualifications for teachers have 
been lowered in hundreds of commu- 
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nities. There are more than fifty thou- 
sand teachers to whom emergency sub- 
standard certificates have been issued 
to prevent the closing of school doors 
against a million children. These peo- 
ple are performing a substantial war- 
time service. Some of them are retired 
teachers who have re-entered the ranks 
at considerable sacrifice. The mainte- 
nance of a high standard of education, 
however, demands that qualifications 
for teachers be the highest possible. 
The raising of qualifications and the 
selection and preparation of the most 
capable youth for teaching is a pri- 
mary step for the postwar educational 
world. 

The war has submitted American ed- 
ucation to unusual appraisals. The mil- 
lions of youth quickly trained in the 
highly technical tasks of modern war- 
fare, and now so effectively employing 
that training on battle fronts around 
the world, are testimony to the high 
quality of their schooling. The million 
men in the draft who did not have the 
minimum educational requirements set 
by authorities of the armed forces at 
the beginning of the war for any kind 
of service under arms indicate the ex- 
tent to which American educational op- 
portunity is still unrealized. 

Last July the director of the Selec- 
tive Service System testified before a 
U. S. Senate Committee that 2,426,500 
men had been rejected for physical 
defects. A very large percentage of 
these defects could have been prevent- 
ed or corrected by a sound program of 
health education available to every 
American school child. The postwar 
school will be far short of what the 
American people have a right to ex- 
pect if it does not include the means 
of educating all American youth and 
a program of health education which 
will be the basis of physical well-being 
for every citizen. 

These are only a few of the problems 
faced by those who plan the postwar 
schools. The part education is to have 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of the peace, whether the program of 
education shall include a term of re- 


quired military training, whether the 
public schools are to expand the pe- 
riod of schooling from twelve to four- 
teen years, what program of adult ed- 
ucation is to be offered, are among 
other decisions which must be made— 
and soon. In these decisions, the pro- 
fession must take the part of leader- 
ship. 

Whatever program of. education is 
to be offered at public expense, it is 
increasingly clear that the Federal 
Government must bear a share of the 
cost. It is inconceivable that the Fed- 
eral Government should go through the 
experience of calling upon every youth, 
everywhere, to perform the extreme 
duty of citizenship without recognizing 
some responsibility for participating in 
the expense of preparing good citi- 
zens. 

Federal aid to education will come. 
It will come in answer to demands that 
cannot be ignored—demands for in- 
creased services of education, some of 
which we have mentioned above. It 
will come whether teachers work for it 
or not. The only question is whether 
these improvements shall be imposed 
from above in a program of education 
controlled by the Federal Government 
or be directly under the guidance and 
management of local and state author- 
ities. 

The profession is faced today with 
responsibilities for leadership such as 
it has never been faced before. These 
responsibilities must be met almost im- 
mediately. It is a matter of the great- 
est urgency that teachers support ac- 
tively and upon every occasion the 
Congressional legislation which would 
help the local communities finance the 
educational changes that are inevitable 
and leave the control of the schools in 
lccal hands. 

Teachers may aid the passage of this 
legislation by insisting as individuals 
that their Congressmen support it. 
They may write and ask others to write 
to their U. S. senators and represent- 
atives asking for passage of S. 637 
and H.R. 2849, bills which are now be- 
fere the Senate and House, respec- 
tively. They may study these bills and 
bring them and their implications force- 
fully to the attention of citizens of their 
communities. | However, the only 
chancé of success for these measures, 
as well as for the achievement of other 
advances in education stimulated by 
the experience of this war, is through 
one-hundred-per-cent united action. 
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There are a million teachers in the 
United States. Working together they 
may accomplish as much in the next 
decade of transition as has been ac- 
complished for education in the last 
half century. The National Education 
Association has paved the way for this 
cooperation in its five-year program of 
unification, expansion, and develop- 
ment. Upon the achievement of such 
a program depends in large measure 
the position of the teacher as a leader 
and the place of his profession in 
American society. 

The five-year program consists es- 
sentially of three goals: (1) To secure 
a systematic increase in membership in 
the National Education Association to 
include at least ninety per cent of 
American teachers; (2) to give greater 
strength to the programs of state and 
local associations; (3) to provide ma- 
chinery for instant and effective co- 
operation of local, state, and national 
associations in advancing the educa- 
tional program, meeting the changing 
needs of students and improving the 
welfare of teachers. 

Every teacher should know the pro- 


posals for new and better services in 
American education and find the way 
in which he can contribute to their 
realization. Professional literature will 
keep him informed. Association with 
his fellows in programs of action will 
give vitality to his own contribution. 
The American nation has mobilized 
successfully for war. It can and should 
be mobilized as effectively for peace. 
Teachers will be an important unit in 
the forces of reconstruction. 


Landlord (to prospective tenant): “You 


know we keep it very quiet and orderly here. 


Do you have any children?" 

Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “Do you play any musical instru- 
ments?" 

Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: "A piano, radio, or victrola? Do 
you have a dog, cat, or parrot?" 

Tenant: "No, but my fountain pen scratches 
a little sometimes.” 


Two high school girls coming out of assem- 
bly were exchanging notes on the program. 
"| like our principal better than the superin- 
tendent of schools," said Mary. 

“But, why?" asked Alice. 

“Well,” said Mary, "the principal says 
‘finally’ and finishes; but the superintendent 
says ‘lastly’ and then he lasts." 

















FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Grades One or Two 
(Textbook in Workbook Form) 


ENGLISH ONE Grade Three 
ENGLISH TWO Grade Four 
ENGLISH THREE Grade Five 
ENGLISH FOUR Grade Six 
ENGLISH FIVE Grade Seven 


ENGLISH SIX Grade Eight 






The New English 
series that 
really teaches 
GRAMMAR 











University of Tennessee 
Library Training 
Program 


The University of Tennessee has re- 
cently revised its Library Training Pro- 
gram with special emphasis now being 
placed on the training of teachers in 
library and small schools and commu- 
nities. The training program consists 
of eighteen quarter hours and is of- 
fered in the College of Education in 
direct connection with teacher training. 
The emphasis in the program is on book 
and related library materials and their 
use. Teachers are also being encour- 
aged to take one or more of the 
courses, especially to learn how to se- 
lect books for children. Graduate work 
in the field of library service is also 
available based on eighteen quarter 
hour undergraduate program. Field 
services are available also to the schoo! 
and community libraries of Tennessee 
as a part of the regular program. The 
training is under the direction of Vel- 
ma R. Shaffer, formerly field supervi- 
sor of school libraries in the State De 
partment of Education. 











Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Supt: of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


@ This new series for grades one to eight provides for the development 
of speaking and writing skills, stimulation of the love of reading, cul- 
tivation of literary taste, choral speaking, and correlation with other 
subjects. All concepts are fully developed; drill and frequent reviews 
within the same book and redevelopment in succeeding books assure 


and maintain mastery. 


Texts @ Workbooks @ Tests @ Teachers’ Manuals 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Aviation Education in Tennessee 


W. PERCY McDONALD 





For the first time since vocational 
schools became fixed in our education- 
al system, we have a new subject to 
teach in our general schools. 

The subject is aviation, and its social, 
economic, political, and geographic 
mplications are so close to our civilized 
living that every student should have 
basic instruction in the subject. 

Like other "modern" subjects, avia- 
tion has its vocational aspects also, and 
it has been established in our trade 
school curricula for a long time. | be- 
lieve, however, that the aspects of fly- 
ing that affect the daily lives of the 
oeoples of the whole world are far 
more interesting, and certainly just as 
mportant, as the practical training in 
the vocation of aeronautics. 

The school system of Tennessee is es- 
oecially fortunate in being associated 
with an active state organization con- 
cerned with aviation, which is willing 
and able to cooperate in establishing 
this subject in the curriculum. This or- 
ganization, the Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics, appointed by Governor 
rentice Cooper, has been vigorously 
oromoting aeronautics within the state 
since its organization in 1937. Its rec- 
ord of accomplishments is impressive, 
and its recognition of the place of the 
schools in its work has been wholeheart- 
ad and practical. Governor Cooper 
nas always shown a special interest in 
aviation education. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the bureau's growing activities are 
adequately financed through tax money 
designated by law for the purpose. 
While its income varies with the tax 
money collected on the sale of aviation 
fuel, it now appears to be assured of 
adequate funds with which to expand 
ts work continually. Educators will 
recognize the importance of a fund 
specifically limited to aviation educa- 
tion and promotion. This produces a 
situation conducive to long-term plan- 
ning and purposeful action. This fund 
comes from the seven cent per gallon 
tax collected on gasoline used in air- 
craft, half of which is invested in the 
airports where it is collected—making 
all municipal fields in Tennessee not 
only self-sustaining, but self-liquidating 
—and the other half is given to the 
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Tennessee Bureau for promotion and 
education. 

From the beginning, the members of 
the Bureau, who are public-spirited 
men serving without salary, have used 
the schools to disseminate information 
on aviation, and have financed training 
efforts in the schools. It is pleasant to 
report that there has been effective co- 
operation between this Bureau and the 
State Board of Education, and various 
local boards of education. One of the 
first steps was to buy 100,000 model 
airplane kits and distribute them among 
the school children of the state. Later, 
a booklet, ‘Facts on Aviation for the 
Future Fliers of Tennessee,'' was print- 
ed, and 30,000 of them distributed in 
the schools. Today, that booklet is in 
its third printing. This time, 100,000 
will be printed. Among its other ac- 
tivities closely connected with the 
schools, were the programs to make air- 
ports available to colleges, training of 
hundreds of high school students in 
ground school subjects followed by 
flight training for a selected group of 
seventy-five, aviation education forums 
attended by educators from eleven 
southern states, promotion of speeches 
on aviation education by nationally 
known men, and assistance in the for- 
mation of aviation vocational schools 
throughout the state. 

These activities, many of them oc- 
curring in the formative, early years of 
the Bureau's existence, have been lead- 
ing directly to the integration of avia- 
tion subjects in the state educational 
system. The most recent project of the 
Bureau is the training of high school 
teachers and teachers-in-training, at 
seven of the normal schools of the 
state. They are being given 192 hours 
of classroom study in aeronautical sub- 
jects, twelve hours of ground school in- 
struction in the fundamentals of flying, 
and ten hours of dual instruction in pi- 
loting. Each scholarship is worth $250, 
and the college contracts for the flight 
training, pays for transportation to 
and from the field, living expenses, etc. 
All students are insured, and the flight 
operator must hold an approval from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

When these 280 teachers return to 
their schools, there will be in most of 
the high schools of the state a teach- 
er who understands aviation from inti- 


mate contact with it. He will not be a 
completely trained teacher, because 
the subject is far too broad to be cov- 
ered in such time, but he will have a 
fundamental knowledge of a method of 
personal and commercial. transporta- 
tion which already impinges on all of 
human life His knowledge of flying 
an airplane will be rudimentary, but 
the Bureau is confident that most of 
these teachers will go on with private 
training to solo and obtain their pi- 
lots' licenses. At least the new subject 
of aviation will be in better hands than 
ever before in Tennessee's schools. The 
logical development is for the high 
schools to place these instructors in the 
"Air Education" courses sponsored by 
the U. S. Department of Education and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
These courses deal with the literature 
of aviation, the new maps of the world 
made necessary by air transportation, 
the intercourse of peoples through a 
faster form of travel, the changes to 
be expected in the economic, social, 
and political lives of the inhabitants of 
the United States and the other people 
of the world. 

This is the course given the teachers: 


Classroom 
Hours 
Civil Air Regulation 18 
Navigation . ae 36 
Meteorology ........... 36 
Theory of Flight and Engines. 36 
Communications ........... 24 


Aircraft Familiarization .. 18 


Social, Geographic, and Economic 
Implications of Aviation...... 24 


At the airport, practical aviation in- 
structors give twelve hours of classroom 
instruction in the fundamentals of fly- 
ing, and the trainee is taught to fly a 
plane in at least ten hours of dual in- 
struction. This flight instruction is not 
intended to make pilots of the teach- 
ers, but to familiarize them with the op- 
eration of airplanes, and awaken and 
crystallize their interest in the general 
subject. Instruction includes taxiing, 
straight and level flight, turns, climbs, 
glides, coordination exercises, stalls, 
spins, primary emergency landing pro- 
cedure, take-offs and landings, and a 
three-hour cross-country flight. 

Location of the seven schools was 
carefully worked out to make a train: 
ing center available in every section of 
the state. Trainees come to the cen- 
ters Friday evenings, and spend Sat- 
urdays and Sundays getting ground 
school and flight instruction. 

Graduates of these courses will re 
ceive eighteen quarter hours of credits 
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for satisfactory completion, and the 
State Board of Education has approved 
those eighteen credits as certification 
to teach aeronautics in the high schools. 

Tennessee schools are enthusiastic 
about the program being carried on by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. At the 
University of Tennessee, two projects 
are under way which perfectly illus- 
trate cooperation within the state and 
between the state and federal govern- 
ment. The Engineering College is giv- 
ing assistance to cities and communi- 
ties in the architectural design of air- 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter 


Assured... 


B the auth y of all mate. 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen«: 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured .... 


Te help you properly select Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica Films fer your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
eourses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
te Gt your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Ency 1 p Jie Rei ‘ Films 
are introduced inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at: 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
prob! plain the hniq a 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic classe- 
room instruction. 
Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
_ BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Easimen! 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. ¥. 
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port buildings, and the Agricultural 
College is determining the best sod for 
airport coverage for various sections 
of the state. In cooperation with the 
National Research Council and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Bureau is financing a study at the Uni- 
versity of the technique of flying in- 
struction. This is a project with na- 
tional implications, especially in view 
of the expected increase in private fly- 
ing to come after the war. 

The University of Chattanooga re- 
cently applied to the Board for an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 a month for 
twelve months for installation of a num- 
ber of aeronautics courses in its cur- 
riculum leading to a B.S. degree with 
a major in aeronautics. ‘We intend," 
the president wrote, "to meet all the 
requirements of the Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Required courses in aerody- 
namics, navigation, civil air regulations, 
etc., will be integrated with mathe- 
matics, physics, drawing, and the like, 
so that a student may, if he desires, 
secure a B.S. degree with a major in 
aeronautics.’ 

Tennessee's school children are lucky. 
They will enter a flying world with a 
broad understanding of the airplane 
and its importance to present-day liv- 
ing. Whether they come from Ten- 
nessee's excellent trade schools es- 
pecially equipped to work in aviation, 
or from general schools, they will be 
not only air-minded, but air-condi- 
tioned. 

The State Bureau deserves credit for 
its recognition of the importance of 
school training in aviation. Its mem- 
bers are W. Percy McDonald, Mem- 
phis attorney, Chairman, Judge C. W. 
Phillips, Chairman of the Tennessee 
Road Commission, Charles Ragland, 
Nashville, John Lovell, Chattanooga, 
and Colonel Herbert S. Fox, Nashville, 
who is Executive Director of Aviation 
for the state. 

* 


There has never been a mutiny aboard an 
American naval vessel. 


Each of two screwball cavalry rookies was 
given a horse. 

“How are we going to tell them apart?" 
asked one. 

"I'll cut off my horse's mane," suggested 
the second. So they trimmed one horse's 
mane, but it soon grew out again. The first 
screwball then cropped his horse's tail, but 
it, too, soon grew out. 

“Let's measure the horses," suggested the 
first screwball. Sure enough it worked. The 
white horse: was two inches taller than the 
black horse. 
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NOT A SUCKER 

The hillbilly came out of the hills to be 
inducted. The supply sergeant handed him a 
pair of shoes. 

"What's these for?" asked the hillbilly. 

"You wear them." 

"Where?" 

“On your feet. You put them on and walk 
around.” 

"Ye-ah!" the hillbilly said, distrustfully. 
“Then what happens?"—Stars and Stripes, 
A. E. F. 
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FOR MANY YEARS both the 
J. B. Lippincott Company and the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
have served the schools and li- 
braries throughout the country 
with library and textbooks. Now, 
with the combining of these two 
companies, we are more prepared 
than ever to fill your needs. Our 
list is long, varied and of excep- 
tionally high quality. It covers 
all grades from pre-school to col- 
lege; it comprises books of appeal 
to advanced as well as slow read- 
ers. 


New -Lippincott-Stokes books 
approved by the Tennessee State 
Department of Education: 





MONEY-GO-ROUND 


By John J. Floherty 


Here in nine interesting chapters the 
author gives us the story of money 
from the time of simplest barter to 
our present day elaborate credit sys- 
tem. Pictures of ancient coins and of 
some counterfeit paper money as 
compared with the real help give us 
an understandable picture of money 
in action today. 


(High School) $2.00 list. 


BAYOU SUZETTE 


By Lois Lenski 


Lois Lenski has written an unusual 

story with fine humor and true inter- 

pretation concerning the adventures 

of Suzette and her Indian girl friend, 
Marteel. Delightful drawings of the 

— Bayou country enhance the 
ook. 


(Grades 4 to 6) $2.00 list. 


THE LAND OF THE POLISH 
PEOPLE 


By Eric P. Kelly 


Complete introduction to a gallant 
United Nation covering natural geo- 
graphy, history, life, work and cul- 
ture of the people until World War 
II. Many beautiful photographic il- 
lustrations. 


(Grades 5 to 8) $2.00 list. 


All prices subject to discount. 


Place orders with the Tennessee 
Book Company, 172 Second Ave- 
nue, North, Nashville. 


LIPPINCOTT 
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Improvement of English 


in the Whole 


R. B. HOUSTON 





The bell rang and three boys imme- 
diately ducked out of the English class- 
room. 

"Old Sister Higgins preaches using 
good English till she's blue in the face, 
but as soon as we get out of her room 
we can forget all about it," said one 
with a sigh of relief. 

"Yeah, it surely isn't so important 
as she claims, for none of the other 
teachers pays any attention to how we 
spell and talk, and all such foolishness," 
agreed another. 

"Boy, are you fellows in for a sur- 
prise,’ taunted the third. 

"What do you mean, bat brains?" 

"Well, old man Winters got called 
over to the courthouse to a meeting 
of high school principals last night." 

"How did they get him out at night? 
They say he goes to bed with the chick- 
ens. 

"They prized him out somehow or 
another. Guess the superintendent 
sent for him." 

"Well, what's this meeting got to 
do with our English?" 

"Plenty. That's what they talked 
about at the meeting. My sister works 
at the super's office, and she heard 
every word they said." 

The meeting at the courthouse that 
night was to have more effect on the 
school's program of English thari even 
those young minds could comprehend, 
for the county superintendent of 
schools had really placed a challenge 
before his principals. 

"We have boys and girls under our 
care for twelve years," he said, "and 
I'm honestly led to believe that they 
use poorer English than the day they 
started to school. One can hardly 
read some of our graduates’ handwrit- 
ing. They can't spell. They can't 
write. They can't read. They can't 
even speak acceptable English. Some- 
thing has to be done. What do you 
propose, gentlemen?" 

"Well now, Mr. Superintendent, you 
forget that speech is a habit,"' began 
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School 


Principal Winters. "We have these 
boys and girls in school such a short 
time, and most of them hear poor Eng- 
lish outside of school all the time." 

"Yes, | know," replied the superin- 
tendent; "but we can't wash our hands 
of the responsibility unless we in school 
are doing everything possible to im- 
prove the English program." 

Principal Smith slowly uncrossed his 
legs and stroked his chin meditatively. 
He was a good thinker and had adopt- 
ed a somewhat scholarly air. 

"| have given this matter a great 
deal of serious thought, and I've con- 
cluded from my many observations 
that few teachers in my school, outside 
the English teachers, really try to teach 
English or to emphasize its importance 
in their classrooms. Therefore, | am 
afraid that students get the idea that 
they are expected to use correct Eng- 
lish only in the English classroom. I've 
always contended that every teacher is 
an English teacher." 

The meeting was beginning to come 
to life. Each person present was think- 
ing, and by some of the remarks made 
it was quite evident that minds were 
going as far back or farther for ideas 
than the old Blue-Back Speller. 

"Ll tell you," exclaimed one, "we've 
strayed away from the fundamentals; 
we've got to get back to drill." 

"That's right," added another. 
"What's more, most English teachers 
are trying to teach too much. They 
follow the text too closely without re- 
gard to the real needs of their pupils." 

"We have failed to impress the ne- 
cessity of good English upon our pu- 
pils,"" contributed Mr. Smith. 

So the discussion went on. Finally 
at the end of two hours the superin- 
tendent reminded the group that each 
person present had a day's work to do 
tomorrow and it was about time to ad- 
journ. 

"Before we leave," he said, "! would 
like to summarize the ideas of this 
meeting tonight. Certainly we agree 
that we are not doing all we can in 
our schools to teach English, and the 


job of teaching English really takes the 
cooperation of every teacher in the 
school. It seems to me from your com- 
ments here tonight there are three 
steps to take. 

"First, call the faculty together and 
enlist the aid of each teacher in im- 
proving the teaching of English in her 
classes. Don't try to dictate to your 
teachers but work with them. You will 
find that they can make many worth- 
while suggestions. ; 

"Second, enlist the aid of your stu- 
dents. Explain in assembly the need 
of using acceptable English. Make 
everyone English conscious. Tell your 
boys and girls what you plan to do in 
the way of emphasizing English in every 
classroom. 

"Third, make practicable suggestions 
to your teachers and get practicable 
suggestions from them. Keep all these 
suggestions to report back here at our 
next monthly meeting. My office will 
then combine the several suggestions 
into a bulletin for later distribution." 

* *x * 


That's how one county-wide English 
improvement program started. Of 
course, some teachers, as some teach- 
ers usually do, didn't cooperate; but 
most of the teachers began to empha- 
size and to expect correct English in 
their classes. No, | won't say the results 
were amazing, for it has been almost 
a year now since the program started, 
and programs like these must go on and 
on to bring the desired effect. Any- 
way, | will say that some results are al- 
ready evident. 

Perhaps you want that list of sug- 
gestions reported back by the princi- 
pals at their next meeting. They say 
these ideas really worked. 


ORAL ENGLISH 


|. Teachers should give students fre- 
quent opportunities to appear be- 
fore the class in panels, discus- 
sions, talks, reports. A list of 
speech errors made during such 
recitations should be kept for 
each student who is encouraged 
to correct these errors in subse- 
quent appearances. 

2. Pupils should be encouraged to 
ask close friends to point out their 
speech errors. 

3. Students should be encouraged to 
stand for some types of recita- 
tion. 

4. A list of speech errors common to 
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the school community should be 
compiled and used for drill mate- 
rial. 


. Suggestions should be made by 


all teachers to individual students 
to improve enunciation, pronun- 
ciation, quality of tone, and poise. 


. Provision should be made to care 


for the timid student by giving 
him experiences in oral recitation 
wherein he is not forced before 
the class for his first efforts. 


HANDWRITING 


. The effort of each faculty mem- 


ber should be enlisted in empha- 
sizing the importance of good 
penmanship and in demanding 
that the written work of each stu- 
dent at least be legible. 


. Frequent assignments should be 


made requiring the use of pen 
and ink for the written work. 


. Assistance should be given stu- 


dents in proper forming of the 
individual letters. 


. Improper spacing between words 


should be called to the attention 
of students. 


. Students should be encouraged to 


adopt a style of handwriting that 
is large enough to be read with- 
out strain. 


. Neatness and carefulness should 


be emphasized for all handwrit- 


ing. 
SPELLING 


. In every class spelling should be 


emphasized and misspellings cor- 
rected in the students’ written 
work, 


. Classes other than English should 


teach the spelling of words pe- 
culiar to that subject. 


. Provision should be made by the 


English teacher to have at least 
twice a week a short time of not 
more than ten minutes for a spell- 
ing lesson of words frequently 
misspelled. 


. Lists of words for spelling lessons 


should be taken from students’ 
written work and from lists of 
words commonly misspelled. 


. The teaching of spelling should be 


correlated with the teaching of 
the use of a dictionary. 


. The teaching of spelling should be 


correlated with the teaching of 
diacritical marks and pronuncia* 
tion. 


7. Each student should keep his own 
special list of words he has found 
difficult to spell, and opportunity 
should be provided for frequent 
drills over these lists. 


VOCABULARY 


1. Each school should have an ample 
supply of acceptable small dic- 
tionaries. Preferably each stu- 
dent should have his own diction- 
ary. 

2. Vocabulary building should be 
emphasized in each classroom 
with special emphasis on unfamil- 
iar words peculiar to each sub- 
ject. 

3. Emphasis should be placed upon 
selecting the most appropriate 
definition. 

4. At every opportunity experiences 
should be provided for the stu- 
dents to use the new words 
learned. 

5. The student should keep a list 
of new words of which he has 
learned the meaning and should 
be given an opportunity frequent- 
ly to drill on this list. 

6. Students should be taught to look 
up the definition of unfamiliar 
words in their reading and to 
add the word and definition to 
their personal list. 
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READING 


|. The importance of reading in high 
schools should be brought to the 
faculty's attention. 

2. Skills in rapid reading should be 
developed. 

3. Skills in reading for comprehen- 
sion should be developed. 

4. Teachers should avoid having 
poor readers to read aloud while 
the remainder of the class follows 
from the book. 

5. Some acceptable books on im- 
proving the reading in high 
schools should be available for 
faculty study. 

6. Remedial reading should be pro- 
vided for in some subjects, prob- 
ably English. 

7. Provision in all classes should be 
made for the individual's reading 
level. 

WRITTEN WORK 

1. Each teacher should be encour- 
aged to grade the students’ writ- 
ten material for content, with a 
separate grade for mechanics 
such as handwriting, spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure, 
etc. 

2. Proper directions as to the or- 
ganization of the students’ written 
work should be given in the as- 
signment. 

3. Originality in written work should 
be encouraged, and mere copy 
work should not be accepted. 

4. The teacher's correction of writ- 
ten work should merely assist the 
student in finding his own errors. 

5. Frequent themes should be as- 
signed in English. These should 
be carefully marked by the teach- 
er and returned to the student for 
correction. 

6. Parts of tests and examinations 
should give opportunity for writ- 
ten expression through the use of 
some essay type of questions. 

7. Experiences in precise writing 
should be provided. 

® 
BY ANY OTHER NAME 
The officer of the day stopped a mess or- 
derly as he was carrying a soup kettle out of 
the kitchen. 

"Here, youl” he snapped. "Give me »e 

taste of that!" 

Obediently he was handed a ladle, and he 

tasted the brew. 

"Great Scott! Do you call that dishwater 

soup?" he roared. 


"No, sir," responded the orderly meekly 
“it's the dishwater."—Normal College News. 
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On Setting Up a Public 
Relations Program 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


Asked with increased frequency 
each day is the question, "How do we 
go about to organize a school public 
relations department and program?" 
To answer the question accurately 
there should be agreement as to school 
needs, major problems, and the ob- 
jectives to be accomplished. In for- 
mulating the answer it might be profit- 
able to keep in mind that most of the 
‘lls to which the schools fall heir today 
are due in large part to one of two 
things; namely, lack of information re- 
garding the schools, which has bred 
indifference, or misinformation, which 
has bred mistrust. Perhaps it was ob- 
servation that prompted the simple 
ohilosophy about great oaks and little 
acorns. The development of a sound, 
workable program of school public re- 
ations is dependent for its success on 
a simple beginning. 

A quick examination of the inter- 
pretation program launched by the 
Teachers Association of a California 
city of 40,000 will demonstrate the 
potentialities. Beginning in 1942, with 
just one phase of public relations—the 
press—the association concentrated on 
developing a nose for news. Members 
soon learned to study the public in an 
attempt to determine their reading 
habits, their wants, and their reaction 
to school news. This flavor of educa- 
tion beyond the classroom soon nur- 
tured a teacher interest in people and 
their children such as was heretofore 
unknown. Daily, problems of pupils 
came to be viewed by the teachers in 
the light of interpretation to the home 
and the child. Opportunities, accom- 
plishments, services, plans—news of 
such everyday business became the me- 
dium for associating the school, the 
teacher, the home, and the child. 
lt was the positive approach to prob- 
lems of the school that soon acquired 
for this teachers association friends 
that had heretofore been foreign to 
education. The policy of handling 
school news worked out to the mutual 
satisfaction of the association and the 
administration will soon produce tan- 
gible results. 
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The association in 1943 voted to con- 
tinue their program of school news and 
to add a second activity, namely, radio, 
Through this medium, school life soon 
became in a sense vocal with a multi- 
tude of unseen friends as listeners. In 
presenting the realness of education 
to the public, radio was taken into the 
classroom by means of a recording 
machine. Records were made of ev- 
eryday class performance, experiences 
long since removed from parental life, 
for broadcasting at a convenient hour. 
Petience of teachers became an ad- 
mired virtue as pupil practice of mu- 
sical instruments was recorded for 
transmission over the air. The science 
of daily feeding hundreds of boys and 
girls within a short period of time was 
described to the radio audience by 
means of a similar recording made in 
the school cafeteria. Teachers and 
pupils acquired new friends through the 
weekly radio programs presented in 
well-chosen words with occasional mu- 
sic selections both by students and 
faculty. The opportunity to study 
teacher patience, tact, skill, and un- 
derstanding via radio did something 
impossible of accomplishment in other 
ways save by personal visits to the 
school by parents. 

This year the association plans to 
expand its press relations started two 
years ago and to add a. third 
and equally important interpretation 
medium, namely, a speakers’ bureau. 
The teachers of this relatively small 
city look forward in another year to 
adding a visual program as a fourth 
spoke in the public relations wheel. 
Such a visual program will entertain 
as well as instruct in a pleasing and 
impressive manner. There will be few 
thoughts of "fads and frills" once the 
public has seen art in action, domestic 
science in service, and the library as it 
serves in the life of the student body. 
The association's program looks for- 
ward to the addition of a public rela- 
tions department in the school system 
sometime in the near future. In the 
meantime the teachers are anticipating 
the privilege of cooperating in financ- 
ing and preparing a superintendent's 
annual report illustrating the oppor- 


tunities, services, needs accomplish- 
ments, and the future of the schools. 
Such a report would be planned for 
general distribution to the citizens. 
The preparation of leaflets describing 
the vocational education work of the 
high schools, booklets outlining the 
program of special education, and in- 
struction in the three "r's'’ offer prom- 
ise of profitable contacts with friends 
of education. A simple, direct letter 
te parents to accompany the report 
card represents still another informal 
but generally effective interpretive 
contact between the school and the 
home. Outmoded equipment, unsafe 
buildings, deficient services, and in- 
efficiency of teaching and learning 
tools — these are things which can 
be presented in printed form gar- 
nished with illustrations all to the def- 
inite advantage of both child and 
teacher. Describe the new and im- 
proved in the light of the shopworn 
and outmoded and you win favor for 
a program which makes easier the ac- 
complishments of education such as are 
inherent only in America. 

Public relations are rightly within 
the reach of every school system. The 
beginning should be simple. One 
phase organized will serve as a proving 
ground for greater things to come. 
Always, good public relations begin 
with good private relations—relations 
between the pupil and teacher. This 
constitutes a combination that will 
serve as a harbor of friends for any 
scheol system. The true test of a 
public relations program is seeing how 
effectively it reaches the public and 
how generally they respond. Pride in 
the schools is always a by-product. 

School interpretation, a heretofore 
generally neglected phase of educa- 
tion, is rapidly being recognized by 
textbook writers as well as by colleges 
of education and by school administra- 
tors. Three books within the past year 
will serve to help those planning to 
organize a public relations program. 
"Today's Techniques," the story of suc- 
cessful practices in school public rela- 
tions, published as the first yearbook 
of the school Publ'c Relations Associa- 
tion, Arthur H. Rice, editor, can be 
ordered from the Ann Arbor Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, $1.60. "Edu- 
cational Publicity,"' Benjamin Fine, Har- 
per Brothers and Company, $3. "'Pub- 
lic Relations for Higher Education,” 
Stewart Harral, University of Oklaho- 
ma, $3. 
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Radio in College Public Relations 


BEFORE COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP 


DELIVERED 


F. C. SOWELL 
General Manager, WLAC 


After looking over your program for 
this series of discussions, | think it is 
quite obvious—at least from my own 
viewpoint, that the speaker you have 
before you at this time was given by 
far the most difficult to handle of all 
those subjects passed out to your var- 
ious speakers. According to the way 
the question was put to me, | am sup- 
posed to be able to present to you a 
pretty clear idea of how colleges and 
universities may best use the radio in 
advancing the cause of education. To 
my certain knowledge the best minds 
of the country have not as yet been 
able to arrive at an emphatic conclu- 
sion on this matter, and | am inclined 
to attempt to do nothing more than to 
start with you some trends of thought 
which may or may not eventually lead 
you in the right direction. 

To better illustrate the point, two 
Negro soldiers were on a transport go- 
ing overseas. Standing on the deck, 
they gazed out across the vast expanse 
of water. 

"That's the most water I've ever seen 
in all my life," said one. “Did you ever 
see so much water?” 

Said his companion: "You ain't seen 
nothin’ yet. That's just the top of it.” 

And so I'm going to ask you to skim 
over the top of the subject of "Radio 
in College Public Relations" with me, 
and perhaps somewhere down the line 
we may scratch the surface to a depth 
that will enable you to fathom some 
of the mysteries. 

| think it would be well to impress 
you first of all with the magnitude of 
the competition that is likely to face 
any program you may be successful in 
getting placed on the air. Within the 
past few years the networks, through 
the outstanding production of high cal- 
iber shows, have caused listeners to ex- 
pect and even demand a drastically 
improved type of radio entertainment. 
This has resulted in an expanding need 
for an ever-enlarging cast of top- 
flight entertainers who possess the abil- 
ity to gain and hold the attention of 
the listening audience. Talent cost 
alone on the better network programs 
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ranges from $10,000 up. The artists 
appearing on the Lux Radio Theater 
receive an average of $16,000 per 
broadcast; while Jack Benny is pre- 
sented a check for $22,500 fifty- 
two times every year. Those figures, 
mind you, do not include payment for 
time on the air. The sponsor of the 
Lux Radio Theater pays the Columbia 
Broadcasting System approximately 
$17,000 additional for the hour used 
each Monday night. 

Now, to the layman, such figures ap- 
pear to be as formidable as the once 
highly vaunted Maginot Line. But— 
well, you know what happened to the 
Maginot Line! 

The fact is that many, many sta- 
tions have been able at times to build 
programs of their own, and at very lit- 
tle cost, that brought them nearly as 
many listeners as could be claimed by 
the great networks shows. The spend- 
ing of money does not necessarily of- 
fer in itself a guarantee that the pro- 
duction resulting therefrom will appeal 
to the taste of the average listener. 
However, while the securing of costly 
talent is not always the most essential 
requisite in the building of a good ra- 
dio program, it is essential that both 
the talent and the program content be 
acceptable if we are to expect a broad- 
cast to recruit an appreciable percent- 
age of the radio audience. It hasn't 
been long since civic organizations of 
all types were requesting time on the 
air before they had given more than 
a passing thought to how they would 
make use of it after they got it. As 
a rule they figured they would get 
somebody to make a short talk and 
devote the remainder of the period 
to a few songs sung or played by some- 
body else. Radio today is not inter- 
ested in nor will it consider such prop- 
ositions. The day has passed for the 
scheduling of programs accepted to 
make a few people in a small organi- 
zation happy when we know that the 
vast majority of radio listeners will re- 
fuse to stay tuned to the station car- 
rying that particular program. It is 
right there that we are forced to re- 
vert back to our most highly valued 
instinct, that of ''self-preservation." 


Now | take it for granted that you 
gentlemen in the field of education 
invited me to speak to you because 
you are motivated by a desire to make 
use of radio in a fashion that will re- 
sult in an expansion of your various 
educational programs so that large 
numbers of men and women who here- 
tofore have neglected their higher 
learning will be influenced to begin a 
quest for more knowledge. The most 
logical approach to your problem 
should be an examination of broad- 
casting plans which already have been 
undertaken by some of America's lead- 
ing colleges and universities. By way 
of introducing this subject, | think it 
would be well to observe that at least 
thirty of these institutions own and 
operate their own radio stations and 
thus are at liberty to conduct a wide 
variety of experiments over the air. 
They learn by trial and error (with em- 
phasis on the latter) whether or not 
any given program will produce the 
results expected for it. 

During the past few weeks | have 
devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the study of literature sent me by 
several of these colleges—material re- 
lating to the types of broadcasting 
they are doing. My attention has been 
particularly attracted to a report on a 
broadcast arranged by the University 
of Oklahoma. Their program, which 
is carried by a number of midwestern 
radio stations, is titled “The Family 
Life Radio Forum." As a preliminary 
to their discussion they ask, "What are 
young people thinking about? What 
de they want out of life? What do 
they expect to put into it? Are they 
learning the real meaning of freedom? 
Are they willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities which go with privileges?" 

These are typical of questions which 
adults ask when they meet as .parents, 
as teachers, as youth counselors, as cit- 
izens. Rarely are the young people 
brought into these discussions to give 
their answers or to give their points 
of view. This series of broadcasts is 
planned to do just that. In their spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed statements, these 
young people will express their own 
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opinions, and, as far as possible, they 
represent the views of their friends. 
Now, what actual results does the 
University of Oklahoma hope to gain 
from the broadcast of such a program? 
Well, among other things, they suggest 
that it will help young people to crys- 
tallize their thoughts and feelings and 
express them; to make adults more 
aware of the opinions of young people; 
to focus the attention of all people, 
young and old, upon the importance 
of home and family life in the develop- 
ment of citizens; to awaken adults to 
their responsibilities in providing young 
people with conditions favorable to 
their best all-round development; to 
help young people to see the need to 
learn to give as well as to take; to 
help parents, teachers, youth leaders, 
and other adults to understand youth; 
and to encourage future discussions 
among adults and young people of 
problems that concern both. 
| don't know just how well that 
scheme might measure up to your ideas 
as to how a college should use radio 
time, but | frankly think it gives a pretty 
good answer to the question, "Can 
radio be successfully used in the fur- 
therance of college public relations?" 
After all, is there any logical reason 
why a college should hide its educa- 
tional advantages behind four walls and 
a campus? I'm inclined to believe that 
there's many a farmer out there in the 
midwest who, although he has never 
once walked through the door of a 
college, can point with pride to “how 
my family and | have improved our 
outlook on life through the influence 
of the University of Oklahoma." All 
colleges and universities have vast 
stores of information hoarded for those 
few who are able to pay the cost of 
tuition, board, and lodging. Radio 
provides a medium through which it 
can be turned loose to supply at least 
a part of the educational needs of 
millions more. Used intelligently, it 
can bring an unlimited throng of peo- 
ple to within your sphere of influence. 
The University of Wisconsin also is 
responsible for a program designed to 
stimulate a happier family life. This 
is a dramatic program called "Over 
at Our House," and right now deals 
primarily with problems facing the av- 
erage family in wartime. The family, 
ultimate unit in a democracy, has its 
own special problems to meet in times 
such as we are now passing through. 
"Over at Our House" Mother and 
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Dad, Pat and the youngsters, and ado- 
lescent Rusty work out a pattern of 
living that fits present conditions and 
provides a sound basis for future ad- 
justment. In the wholesome situations 
of a family life—budgets, black mar- 
kets, high school dates, rationing, and 
use of leisure time—find their place as 
the Stevens share their everyday ex- 
periences with Wisconsin listeners. Ob- 
viously, the experiences of this family 
coincide with thousands of others who 
tune in for this interesting series of 
broadcasts. 

The University of Wisconsin also pro- 
vides the opportunity for the actual 
home study of university courses by 
radio. Microphones set up in class- 
rooms make it possible for listeners 
scattered over the state to enjoy pop- 
ular courses along with the regularly 
enrolled students. It is a chance to 
enjoy some of the advantages of going 
to school without leaving home. ° Lis- 
teners may purchase textbooks and 
keep up with the assignments of the 
class. Examinations for self-testing are 
available at the end of the term, but 
no formal credit is awarded. 

The University of Minnesota broad- 
casts a "vocational guidance" program 
for high school students, but one in 
which no attempt is made to give spe- 
cific vocational information. The se- 
ries is designed rather to help the stu- 
dent avoid the errors of haphazard job 
selection. Some of these programs are 
dramatized while others are presented 
as interviews and round-table discus- 
sions. 

It possibly was such programs as 
have just been outlined that led Lyman 
Bryson, Director of Education for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, to say, 
"It is good broadcasting, just as much 
as it is good education, to bring into 
the lives of the greatest possible num- 
ber of young people the kind of direct 
and informing experiences that will wid- 
en their grasp on the events of the day. 
This makes them better citizens. It is 
in the interest of both organized ed- 
ucation and broadcasting that the 
greatest possible number of people 
perticipate on the highest possible level 
in all of the enjoyable and valuable 
parts of our cultural heritage." Mr. 
Bryson further states: "There are rea- 
sons which make it good business, if 
nothing more, for broadcasters to want 
the taste of the American people in 
music, in drama, in humor, in discus- 
sion, to rise steadily and as high as 


possible. Network broadcasters can- 
not at their peril ever forget that they 
must broadcast messages to millions 
of people, or they will cease to have 
access to the medium itself. Network 
broadcasting is mass communication or 
it goes out of business. There are, of 
course, many precious things in the 
world that are the possessions of small 
minorities and probably always will be. 
But those goods are not better, except 
by the standard of exclusiveness, than 
a vast range of things that are the best 
in music and drama and humor and are 
the delight of ordinary men." 

As for this last point, | want to again 
state that the radio industry could not 
long endure if its program managers 
made a consistent habit of portioning 
the major time on the air to programs 
devoted to the pleasure of "the chosen 
few." The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem recently removed from its schedule 
a program of extremely high educa- 
tional content because, after a full year 
of consistent weekly broadcasting, au- 
dience surveys proved it carried far too 
small a percentage of listeners to jus- 
tify its continuation. 

But right here | would like to em- 
phasize the fact that a radio program 
does not necessarily have to be la- 
beled "educational" in big black type 
in order to contain many of the ele- 
ments of higher learning. | believe 
there is no one who can dispute the 
fact that radio has done more than any 
other medium to expand universal ap- 
preciation of the type of music which 
you would consider as "good." While 
probably not more than one in one 
hundred persons would accept your in- 
vitation to attend a program featuring 
symphony music, ten times that number 
will listen to and enjoy the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra on the radio and other similar 
broadcasts. They are getting musical 
education in a sugar-coated capsule 
and do not come to a realization of 
what has happened to them until they 
wake up all of a sudden to find they 
like to hear a program of symphonic 
music better than the rug-cutting jazz 
they formerly enjoyed best of all. 

News commentators and newscasters 
open up for the average man a won- 
derful new knowledge of geography, 
personalities, and history in the making. 
In this case the listener knows he is 
being "educated" and gets somewhat 
of a kick out of revealing to others the 
extent of his knowledge about current 
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events. However, he doesn't listen to 
those programs because somebody 
says, "“l am going to help you to im- 
prove your mind." He listens because 
the subject is presented in an interest- 
ing manner about interesting things. 
The result is the same. 

Some of you may have read in the 
Federal Radio Education Committee's 
“Service Bulletin’ an article by the late 
Rt. Rev. George Johnson, Director of 
the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, on 
“How Radio Can Be More Effective as 
an Aid to Teaching." It was the writ- 
er's view that “radio having become 
such an important factor in modern 
civilization, it goes without saying that 
organized education is obligated not 
only to make use of it wherever possi- 
ble, but, perhaps more important, to 
make children and young people aware 
of its tremendous potentialities as a 
social force. Boys and girls today are 
growing up in an environment in which 
the radio has become to some degree 
a necessity for normal daily living. It 
has found its way into the humblest 
homes, and its programs and personal- 


ities form a large bulk of the subject 
matter of ordinary conversation. 

“Like anything else that is woven 
into the very texture of our national 
life, the radio operates as an educa- 
tional force. The ideas and the atti- 
tudes that it fosters may or may not 
harmonize with the objectives toward 
which the schools strive. Much that 
comes over the air serves to supple- 
ment the school program and to rein- 
force the position that the classroom 
strives to maintain. On the other 
hand, there is no blinking the fact that 
radio programs often enough are 
pitched to a cultural plane consider- 
ably lower than that of the school and 
scarcely exemplify the good, the true, 
or the beautiful. 

“Whether or not a school is fortu- 
nate enough to be equipped for radio, 
and whether or not suitable educational 
programs are being broadcast for 
classroom use, the curriculum on all 
levels and in all grades would fall short 
of its responsibilities in the field of so- 
cial adjustment if it failed to prepare 
young people to live with the radio. 

"Schools should realize that what 


they are attempting to achieve in the 
education of young people is tremen- 
dously affected in this day and age by 


the radio. Their obligation it is to 
guide their charges toward using it 
constructively. It can easily become a 
source of destruction or even here and 
there of some demoralization. On the 
other hand, it can serve as a most 
potent means of vitalizing teaching and 
enabling the schools to maintain a real 
and actual contact with the society 
they are serving." 

While this article is concerned large- 
ly with the education of high school 
and grade students, its implications 
might just as well apply to the college 
fraternity. It is all too evident that a 
great percentage of our adult popula- 
tion has not yet gone to the trouble of 
formulating an "intelligent listening 
plan.’ In order that we might derive 
the most possible good from our radio 
set, we should make a close study of 
the program schedules of all local sta- 
tions and make careful selections of 
features in various categories that 
should claim our attention. We should 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ing reading for your intermediate grade pupils. 

Stories about gauchos, fishing on Lake Titi- 
caca, rodeos, ranch life on the pampas, coffee 
plantations, and other adventures which are 
typically South American are a few of the high 
lights in YOUNG NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH 
List Price, $1.60 


DAN ROBISON, Representative 
PARIS, TENN. 


a Sve Burdett ———— 
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Delta Kappa Gamma 


Luncheon 


Mrs. Annie Laurie Peeler, president 
of Epsilon Chapter, is inviting all Delta 
Kappa Gamma members attending 
the Western Section of Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association to attend a lunch- 
eon at the Peabody Hotel at 1:00 
P.M. on 
Please make 
Edna Sebralla, 
Memphis. 


Saturday, November 18. 
reservations with Miss 
317 Poplar Avenue, 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis, 
November 16-17, 1944 


First General Session 
Thursday, November 16, 8:00 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding—Mr. JacK BreEweER, President 


Platform Guests—Presidents of County Councils of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in West Tennessee and Members of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Section, T. E. A. 

Music—(7 :30-8:00 P.M.)—Bartlett High School Band, A. E. 
McClain, Director 

Invocation—Dr. Victor Brugge, Pastor, Lutheran Trinity Church 

President’s Address—Mr. Jack Brewer 

The Literature of Democracy—Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature 

Announcement of Committees 

Adjournment 


Second General Session 
Friday, November 17, 10:30 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding—JAcK BREWER, President 


Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
County and City Superintendents, Elementary School Super- 
visors, President of T. E. A., and Executive Secretary, T. 


E. A. 

Music—(10 :00-10 :30 A.M.)—Tech High School Chorus, Wilson 
Mount, Director 

{nvocation—Dr. Felix Gear, Second Presbyterian Church 


ae gy Address—Hon. Walter Chandler, Mayor, City of Mem- 

phis 

Presentation of Commissioner B. O. Duggan, State Commissioner 
of Education 

Address—Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President, Washington and Lee 
University 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


Third General Session 
Friday, November 17, 8:00 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding—Mr. JACK BREWER, a 


Platform Guests—Administrative Council, T. E. 
Music—(7 :30-8 :00 P.M.)—Bellevue Junior High Din Elbert 
McKissack, Director 
Invocation—Dr. J. J. Walker, Pastor, Central Christian Church 
Presentation of President Carl Brockett, President of T. E. A. 
The Invasion of Europe—Mr. Ira Wolfert, Correspondent, North 
American Newspaper Alliance 
Business Session: 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of— 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Auditing Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
\djournment 
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Memphis State College 


Welcomes her alumni and former students and 
all teachers of West Tennessee to the annual 
meeting of the West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation to be held in Memphis, November 16-17. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE, the State Col- 
lege of West Tennessee, is a four-year institution 
holding membership in the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and in the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE offers prepara- 
tion for teaching in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and also offers pre-medical and other 
pre-professional courses. 
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For Information Regarding Courses, Address 
The Registrar, 
Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Welcome to Memphis! 
Tennessee Teachers 


eabody 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


rod 
- 
® 
me 


625 Rooms with Bath and Shower 
5 Restaurants Reasonably Priced 
Central Location 


* 
Dining and Dancing Nightly 


The SKYWAY 


Nationally Known Orchestras 


* 


F. R. SCHUTT 
Vice-President and General Manager 


November 16 and 17, 1944 
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Convention Speakers, Western Section 


DR. FRANCIS P. GAINES, 
President of Washington and Lee 
University since 1930. Dr. Gaines 
has a distinguished record as a 
professor of literature and as a 
university president. He will ad- 
dress the general session at 10:30 
A.M. on Friday and the admin- 
istrative luncheon at noon on the 
same day. Dr. Gaines has ap- 
peared on our program before 
and returns to us at the request of 
a number of teachers. He for- 
merly taught at Mississippi State 
College, at Furman University, and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is a Phi Beta Kappa. 





NORMAN COUS- 
INS, executive editor 
of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and 
formerly editor of 
Current History, will 
address the general 
session on Thursday 
evening and the Eng- 
lish section on Friday 
afternoon. Norman 
Cousins has directed 
literary forums for the 
National Broadcasting 
Company. Mr. Cous- 
ins is nationally known 
as a lecturer and as a 
literary critic. He is 
the youngest man ever 
to become executive 
editor of a national 
magazine. 











N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools have been reported by the N. E. 
A. as being one hundred per cent in membership for this 
year: Clarksville (city); Henderson (county); Algood High 
School; Byington, Ball Camp School; Austin Peay State 
College; Coalfield High School; Newport, Sunset Gap; 
Oakdale Elementary School; Oakdale High School; Knox- 
ville, Robert Huff Elementary. 

In addition to the above report from the N. E. A., news 
has come to this office that the following counties have 
voted one hundred per cent membership: Cheatham, Mc- 
Minn, Lauderdale, Springfield (city). 

Please send your membership to T. D. Martin, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Also send 
a report of membership to the T. E. A. office. 
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IRA WOLF- 
ERT, who has cov- 
ered the invasion 
and battle of France 
for the North 
American Newspa- 
per Alliance, will 
address the Friday 
evening general ses- 
sion. Mr. Wolfert 
was a war corre- 
spondent in the 
South Pacific in 
1942-43. He re- 
ceived the Pulitzer 
Prize Award for 
1943. He is the 
author of “Battle 
for the Solomons.” 
Mr. Wolfert is a 
graduate of Colum- 
bia University. His 
articles have ap- 
peared in Harper’s, Colliers, Esquire, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, and the Saturday Evening Post. He has recent- 
ly returned from the battlefields of France. He was 
Berlin correspondent for the New York Evening Post 
during Hitler’s rise to power. 

















The 
COTTON TRADE JOURNAL 


EXTENDS A 
CORDIAL WELCOME TO 


Members of the Western Section, Tennessee 
Education Association, Convention to be 
held in Memphis, November 16 and 17. 


We invite you to visit our office during your stay here. 


THE COTTON TRADE JOURNAL 


216 COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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To All Teachers of West Tennessee 


The executive committee of your association, in cooper- 
ation with Superintendent Ernest Ball and Superintendent 
Sue M. Powers, has arranged for your teachers to visit the 
Memphis City and the Shelby County Schools on Novem- 
ber 16. 

Teachers wishing to visit the schools will assemble at 
the Ellis Auditorium at 10:00 A.M., November 16. The 
city and county schools have agreed to furnish transpor- 
tation to the schools to be visited. However, if any of 
you come in cars, it will help the transportation problem 
to bring your cars to the point of assembly. 

In order that the visitation program may be expedited, 
you are requested to furnish to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, not later than November 6, a list of your teachers 
who will visit the schools. The teachers should designate 
their choice as to grades to be visited, and as to whether 
they wish to visit city or county schools. Please permit me 
to repeat that this phase is essential to the success of the 
program. 

We would like for the teachers to state their wishes 
concerning a conference after the visitation with the teach- 
ers observed. 

Teachers will be privileged to eat lunch in the cafeteria 
of the school visited at the expense of the individua! teach- 
er. 

| would like to call your attention to the excellent work 
that is being done in the Memphis City Schools in the field 
of reading. | would also like to call your attention to the 
excellent school of aeronautics at Whitehaven High School. 

As you know, the association program opens on the eve- 
ning of November 16 at the Ellis Auditorium. We hope 
that a representative group of your teachers will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of observing in the city and 
county schools and remaining for the evening session of the 
association. 

Please cooperate with us in the matter of sending in your 
lists of teachers so that this new program of the associa- 
tion will work to the advantage of all. 


Respectfully yours, 


Enoch L. Mitchell, 
Secretary Tennessee Education 
Association, Western Section. 


Educational Films 


A new kit-set of twenty-two discussional type teaching 
and training slide films, “Instructional Program of Safe 
Practices in Woodworking," for training, review, and test, 
is now available through the Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. There 
are fourteen subjects to aid instruction in safely using 
woodworking tools and machinery, and eight subjects on 
basic safety shop practices. The kit-set comprises a total 
of 1,128 individual pictures, special photographs, draw- 
ings, charts, and pictorial exhibits. Each subject concludes 
with a series of review and test questions, designed to fix 
visual patterns for each topic in the learner's mind. 
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Welcome to Memphis and 
to the House of BRODNAX 






BRODNAX 
—the House 
of Diamonds 





Bropwax Grers 


fot every occasion 


Express your good 
taste as well as 


your good wishes 


Do your Christmas choosing 
early this year 


Geo. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 


Jewelers, Stationers Main at Monroe, MEMPHIS 
Registered Jeweler, American Gem Society 
THE GIFT CENTRE OF THE SOUTH 
Headquarters for School Pins, Rings, Fraternity Jewelry 
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DEMOCRACY AND SERVICE™ 


S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 





We have heard much of democracy 
during the past few years; and under 
the guise of democracy many move- 
ments have been promoted which may 
ultimately lead to the deterioration of 
the democratic countries themselves. 

There are almost as many definitions 
of democracy as there are people liv- 
ing in a democratic country. What- 
ever our definition of democracy may 
be, | think we would all agree that 
democracy refers to people and their 
relationships. Few definitions of any 
sort are clear without illustrations. 
Probably the best way to formulate a 
definition is to take a sampling of 
the best items covered by the defini- 
tion and find what their common char- 
acteristics are. If we would know what 
democracy is, we should take sam- 
plings of the best human specimens 
produced under it and study those for 
their common elements. 

It is not enough to say that democ- 
racy is a way of life. Totalitarianism 
is also a way of life; so is socialism; 
so is communism; so is anarchy. But 
democracy is a certain way of life 
exemplified by those who live by cer- 
tain guiding principles which can be 
enumerated. "By their fruits ye shall 
know them"; and, if we would know 
what democracy is, we should study its 
products. If we do not like those 
products, then we can change our phi- 
losophy of life, of education, and of 
government so as to produce what we 
do like. But let's not change our 
definition of democracy if we prefer 
the products of some philosophy. Let's 
call the system which produces the 
products we like by the name which 
really designates it, whether it be com- 
munism, anarchy, totalitarianism, or 
democracy. 

If we would see what a democracy 
produces, let us select at random from 
its best products. Let us follow a 
baby boy, born in an obscure Massa- 
chusetts country village in 1795. Let 
us follow him as he successively be- 
comes breadwinner at the age of 
twelve for a widowed mother and his 
brothers and sisters; a peddler with a 
pack on his back, tramping the lonely, 
dusty roads of Virginia and Maryland 


*A message to a graduating class. 
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at the age of seventeen; a soldier in 
the War of 1812; a small merchant 
in Baltimore and then in Washington; 
a small banker in the city of Wash- 
ington whose almost only asset was his 
character; the founder of a small in- 
ternational banking house in London, 
a house which was to grow into the 
most powerful international banking 
establishment the world has ever 
known; a loyal supporter and the 
heaviest purchaser of bonds of the 
Union during the War Between the 
States; a friend of the poor, of schol- 
ars, of statesmen, of prime ministers, 
of princes, and of kings; at his death 
followed to Westminster Abbey by the 
poor, the middle classes, the British 
Parliament, the prime minister, and 
royalty; his body escorted back to 
America by the greatest aggregation 
of naval might ever up to that time 
assembled; buried in a country church- 
yard; asking nothing for himself; help- 
ing to educate many young men and 
young women; eventually giving all of 
his property for educational purposes. 
This is democracy in action. Where 
the humblest citizen has opportunity 
to rise just as high as his abilities and 
situation in life will permit, with no 
racial or class barriers, with only the 
God-given right to rise—under the 
fewest possible artificial restrictions— 
from the situation in which he was 
born to any other situation which his 
abilities give him power to attain— 
this is democracy in action. 

Any one of hundreds of thousands 
of other illustrations might be used: 
Andrew Johnson, James K. Polk, An- 
drew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
countless thousands both living and 
dead. 

Democracy does not attempt to 
make men equal. It attempts to free 
them from restrictions; it gives each 
an opportunity to burgeon out for him- 
self all the best that there is in him. 
Neither does democracy attempt to 
force those of poorer ability into sit- 
uations beyond their capacity to 
achieve, nor does it level off by penal- 
izing and hampering those persons, 
precious in any civilization, who have 
the ability to rise above the average. 

Democracy adheres to a way of life 


under which the individual has an op- 
portunity to and is aided and en- 
couraged to better his situation in life. 

Democracy implies service—people 
living and working together. The in- 
dividual develops his capacities and 
rises above the average in any field in 
order that his capacities may be used 
for the betterment of the whole group. 
So the great financier uses his wealth 
for the promotion and welfare of all. 
The surgeon uses his techniques not 
alone for those who can pay large fees. 
but for all those who may seek his 
service. The teacher expends all her 
skill and patience and interest not for 
the capable alone, but for the average 
and mediocre as well, trying to give 
each an opportunity to develop all that 
with which nature and nature's God 
has endowed him. So it is with all 
those who represent democracy at its 
best. 

The development to the fullest of 
one's powers, the use of those powers 
in the promotion of the common good, 
the transferring of authority from ex- 
ternal control and regulations to in- 
ternal controls—this is democracy. 

Democracy is not something which 
was given to us by our founding fa- 
thers, ready and complete. Democ- 
racy cannot be given to us by legisla- 
tion or external or governmental order. 
But it comes as a result of slow, orderly 
educational growth of the citizens of 4 
country. 

American education has never really 
had an opportunity to offer each child 
such circumstances as would promote 
his fullest growth. Let us not, however, 
be derelict in our duty. The public 
will recognize the meaning of educa- 
tion in a democracy as we ourselves 
render more faithful service. 

And so to you who are about to 
enter some form of humanistic and 
educational activity, much of the fu- 
ture of democracy is committed. What 
and how you teach, your friendly per- 
sonal interest in others, your stability 
of character and honesty of purpose, 
will be communicated to those with 
whom you work. What you teach and 
do will be of significance; but what 
you are will have gigantic influence in 
the lives of others. 


Visitor: “I can't tell you how delighted | 
am, Mrs. Giles. My son Reggie has won 8 
scholarship.” 

Farmer's Wife: "I can understand your feel- 
ings, ma'am. | felt just the same when our 
pig won a blue ribbon at the county fair.” 
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For Athletic Victories and Uther 
Successes, Be Alcohol-Free 


GIL DODDS 


| have been running since 1933. In 
those years | have seen many other 
men who seemed to have their eyes 
on a championship and who possessed 
endurance, stamina, and _ physical 
equipment that should make them real 
contenders. | am convinced that a 
number of athletes would not pay the 
orice that is demanded for champion- 
ship performance, whether on the 
track or in football or basketball or 
other exacting sports. Part of the 
orice that must be paid for athletic 
success is in the physical realm—hours 
of practice and conditioning, an un- 
oroken plan or routine for food, rest, 
and appropriate types of relaxation, 
an upgrading of abilities and speed so 
that one does not remain merely the 
contender but can gain the champion- 
ship. 

Much more important, in the mat- 
ter of reaching top performance in 
athletics, are the mental and spiritual 
orices that must be paid by the man 
who has his eyes on a championship. 
All great athletes know that loose living 


and success do not go hand in hand. 


Athletes whom | have seen drinking 
soon disappeared from the ranks, and 
even while they stayed they ceased to 
be a factor in the race. There are 
qualities in character that add wings 
to the runner's heels, because he knows 
that he deserves success and will rightly 
use it when it comes. | am sure that 
it is only through God's help and his 
eadership in my life that | have been 
able to achieve the athletic success 
that | have enjoyed. There is nothing 
| have done, physically and otherwise, 
that many other athletes cannot match 
and surpass, if they are willing to be 
at their own best physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, as they forge ahead 
toward victory. 

| am glad Allied Youth is known to 
so many younger athletes, such as the 
members of squads and teams in the 
high schools. | am sure this alcohol- 
free fellowship of students, which ath- 
letes can so appropriately join because 
of its high standards for relaxation, 
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represents one of the finest types of 
support that a high school student 
body can place behind its team mem- 
bers. The athlete wearing the C or 
the H or the S, or whatever the school 
letter may be, is conscious that the 
boys and girls who cheer him on are 
supporting him in the alcohol-free 
standards that are necessary for his 
performance as an athlete, but which 
every fan in the cheering stands is wise 
in adopting. The knowledge that "my 
school and my classmates are well 
worth striving and winning for" will be 
an inspiration and a source of "second 
wind'' to athletes who go out to rep- 
resent their institution in competitive 
sports. 

The fans tell me that they know 
athletes who expect to get anywhere 
at all must be wholly alcohol free. The 
fans realize that we do not touch alco- 
hol from one year's end to another. 
In and out of the competitive season 
we who have any rights or possibilities 
for winning are alcohol free and will 
continue to be. | hope these men 
and women whose cheers and other 
encouragements mean so much will 
realize better what benefits would 
come to them if they follow the ath- 
lete's practices at least as far as health- 














“GINGER! 























Don’t you think I need Vitamin B 
tablets, or something, Mother? 


ful foods, proper rest, and alcohol-free 
living are concerned. Any other course 
robs them of values they could have, 
and they would quickly find that the 
satisfactions of drinking and the other 
forms of self-indulgence are not worth 
what they cost. 

The use of intoxicants is particularly 
injurious to youth—and by that | mean 
all youth, not athletes alone. 

| hope Allied Youth will continue to 
tell millions of young people that drink- 
ing costs too much! 


Tennessee Milk Direct 
Aid to Allied Victory 


Milk from Tennessee's 615,000 milk 
cows is one of the country's great war- 
time assets, according to the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation. 

Faced with the greatest demand for 
milk ever known, the dairy industry's 
wartime record is outstanding. Never 
in history has there been such a steady 
flow of milk from American farms to so 
many people. 

Dairy figures emphasize the milk in- 
dustry's help in the allied march to 
victory. - Milk from twenty-six million 
cows on three quarters of the nation's 
farms literally girdles the earth in the 
wake of Allied arms. Milk is gaining 
increasing recognition as the require- 
ments of our armed forces, Allies, lend- 
lease, and liberated nations assume 
global proportions. 

Total farm milk production in Ten- 
nessee reached |,021,000,000 quarts in 
1943. Cows on Tennessee farms each 
produced an average of 1,660 quarts 
of milk. In addition to the large quan- 
tities consumed as fluid milk and cream, 
Tennessee milk was used for making 
16,023,000 pounds of creamery butter, 
21,250,000 pounds of cheddar cheese, 
7,671,000 gallons of ice cream and sub- 
stantial amounts of other dairy pro- 
ducts. Tennessee 1943 farm cash milk 
income totaled $41,820,000. 

"Today, our annual production of 
fifty-six billion quarts of milk provides 
our leading wartime food," says the 
Milk Industry Foundation, reviewing the 
industry's part in the war effort in a 
new booklet, “Wartime Milk Facts." 
“Our armed forces get fresh milk daily 
wherever possible along with huge 
quantities of butter, cheese, ice cream, 
and other dairy products." 
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Teachers, Pay Us a Visit. . 
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PHONE 8-3869 
GEO. T. ROY, Inc. 
JEWELERS 
44 So. Main Street, Near Monroe 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
Diamonds—W atches—Silverware 
Optical Department 
Watch Repairing 
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SWILLEY’S STUDIO 


Quality Photographs 
94 South Main 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Open every evening until 9:00 P.M. 
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HOUSE - BOND CO. 





Cafeteria, Kitchen, and Dining Room 


Supplies for Schools 





290 Monroe Memphis, Tenn. 


Phone 8-0344 











KENON TAYLOR CO. 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Duplicators, Office Supplies 
Madison at Front Memphis, Tenn. 
Service since 1909 











“For Better Photographs” 


REYNOLD STUDIO 
No. 8 De Luxe Arcade Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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P MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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} SNYDER JEWELERS 


PRILP 


139 Madison, at Second Street 





"The Friendly Store’ ; 
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Julius Goodman & Son 


Antique and Fine Jewelry 
Antique and Unusual Silver 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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° * COFFEE SHOP 
¢ SHELBY ROOM 
¢ TAP ROOM 
¢ BALINESE ROOM 
\ ¢ MAGNOLIA ROOF GARDEN 
. — dancing to World-Famous Orchestras x 
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SCOTT STEWART, Mor. 
IN MEMPHIS—IT'S THE CLARIDGE 
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A THANKSGIVING FEAST 

At the Thanksgiving season our 
thoughts naturally turn toward rejoic- 
ing and feasting. Speaking of feasting, 
Tennessee teachers have been treated 
to a bountiful feast of professional 
food during the past two weeks. 

The Davidson County branch re- 
cently invited the Nashville city teach- 
ers and the members of the parent- 
teachers’ organizations of both Nash- 
ville and Davidson County to hear Dr. 
Gary Myers. 

Mrs. Frances Mayfarth, editor of 
Childhood Education Magazine, was 
the speaker at the A. C. E. section of 
the East Tennessee educational meet- 
ing. The following day Mrs. Mayfarth 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
Hamilton County and Chattanooga 
branches. 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, together with the intermediate 
teachers and the elementary principals, 
had as their speakers at the Middle 
Tennessee meetings Dr. Donald Dur- 
rell of Boston University and Major 
Paul Witty, formerly of Northwestern 
University, but now with the Army. 
How does this read for a Thanksgiving 
menu? 

NEIGHBORHOOD NOTES 

Word comes from Mrs. J. S. Fritts, 
publicity chairman of the Knoxville 
branch, of an interesting October 
meeting. Miss Margaret Crowder, the 
president, gave a report of the sum- 
mer ,conference held in Nashville. The 
speaker was Miss Velma Schaeffer, who 
is with the library service of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Miss Schaeffer 
spoke on “Children's Literature" and 
reviewed a number of children's books. 
She mentioned that the Association for 
Childhood Education publishes the best 
list of approved books for young chil- 
dren. Teachers and librarians will find 
this bulletin and its 1943-44 supple- 
ment indispensable helps. They can be 
ordered from national headquarters in 
Washington. Ask for "Bibliography of 
Books for Young Children,” price 50 
cents, and the "1943-44 Supplement 


to Bibliography of Books," price 20 
cents. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1944 
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HELPS FROM HEADQUARTERS 

Another bulletin recently off the 
press which should prove helpful to 
teachers is "Discipline—An Interpre- 
tation." The articles in this bulletin 
are reprints from Childhood Education, 
and they seek to interpret discipline 
through work, group participation, 
making choices, and giving and receiv- 
ing affection. The price of this bul- 
letin is 50 cents. 

The publishing of these bulletins is 
just one of the many services offered 
by the National Association for Child- 
hood Education. Take advantage of 
this service. This material can be of 
great value to you. 

GOOD NEWS 

Miss Signaigo writes that she is 
hearing from sections throughout Ten- 
nessee. A number of these people 
want either to organize or reorganize 
an A. C. E. branch in their section. 
She is being kept busy writing to Wash- 
ington for materials to help in the or- 
ganization, but she is delighted at the 
show of interest. We welcome all 
these new branches and also the old 
ones which are having a revival of 
interest. Large families are lots of 
fun, we think; so watch our Tennessee 
A. C. E. family grow! 

SPOTLIGHT PARADE 

We would like to feature at least 
one novel idea each month in this col- 
umn. If you are doing something 
which is different and which might 
prove helpful to some other branch, 
won't you let us hear from you? This 
month we focus the spotlight on the 
Davidson County branch for the most 
interesting idea we've heard of thus 
far. Each member of this branch has 
been asked to invite at least one par- 
ent from her classroom to each A. C. E. 
meeting. In this way the parents of 
the children will soon become familiar 
with the Association for Childhood 
Education—what it stands for and what 
it is. Hats off to a branch which has 
vision! Here's a brand-new way of 
spreading our gospel. 

LEST WE FORGET 
THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


O Lord, the children of our land 
Have food enough to spare; 

They're sheltered in Thy loving hand 
And cherished by Thy care. 


O'er other lands Death daily flies, 
Or hovers on his way; 

But, Lord, beneath unthreatening skies 
Our children safely play. 

Dear Lord, we give our thanks to Thee; 
We're grateful for Thy care; 

But, Lord, we pray on bended knee— 
Bless children everywhere. 


* 
The Front Cover 


Teachers, can you use the front cov- 
er of this month's magazine on your 
bulletin boards? Throughout the year, 
we plan to print pictures that will be 
of direct service to teachers and pupils. 
Some will be professional. Others will 
be scenes from the classrooms and 
campuses of Tennessee schools. We 
have received many favorable com- 
ments on the front cover of the Sep- 
tember issue, which was a picture of 
two Shelbyville children eating a hot 
lunch. Other state associations have 
requesed a copy of this cover to be 
published in their magazine. 











In the Front 
Ranks of 
Fighting Foods 


America’s wartime effort can be only 
as strong as the nutrition behind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nutri- 
tion, has won a front-line place on the 


government’s food-for-victory pro- 
gram. It’s rich in milk-vitamins, in 
protein, in the minerals it takes to keep 
up that fighting spirit. But that’s not 
all! Sealtest Ice Cream takes honors 


asa morale-lifter, too. So delicious, so 
refreshing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, 

it helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all had to do. ‘ 
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Che United States Cadet 
Nurse Corps Program 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 





The need for nurses is as great at 
this moment as it has been at any time 
since World War Il began. Last year 
a goal of 125,000 student nurses in 
the country was set for the two-year 
oeriod of 1943-44 and 1944-45, Dur- 
ing the year 1943-44, 65,000 student 
nurses were enrolled. Thus the quote 
for 1944-45 is 60,000. The Tennessee 
Nursing Council for War Service, 615 
Warner Building, Nashville 3, Tennes- 
see, is turning to the high schools of 
the state for assistance in the recruit- 
ment of Tennessee's quota. Training 
of competent nurses is a vital phase of 
our vast national war program. 

All high school principals are urged 
to guide into nursing such high school 
senior girls as give promise of develop- 
ng, with the requisite training, into suc- 
cessful nurses. One function of the gen- 
eral guidance counselor or director, be 
he principal or teacher, is to make cer- 
tain that all girls interested in nursing 
meet requirements for admission to ap- 
oroved schools of nursing. 

Girls should be informed concerning 
the varied opportunities offered in the 
field of nursing. Those who achieve a 
high degree of competence are almost 
certain to be handsomely awarded. 
Furthermore, nursing is good prepara- 
tion for marriage, motherhood, and 
community living. An added advan- 
tage which a trained nurse enjoys is the 
oright prospect of returning to the pro- 
fession after a period of inactivity. 

After the war there will undoubtedly 
be enlarged opportunities for service. 
Miss Ruth G. McDonald, Chairman, 
Committee on Recruitment of Student 
Nurses, Tennessee Nursing Council for 


War Service, has recently said: 'Un- 
happily, we must go on healing the 
wounds of war long after the fighting 
stops. And there are many gaps in 
civilian nursing services that must be 
filled. We want to find qualified can- 
didates for every one of the 1,000 op- 
portunities to enter Nursing Education 
courses in the State of Tennessee dur- 
ing 1944-45." Miss McDonald posi- 
tively declares that nursing holds "‘out- 
standing postwar promise" among the 
great professions of our country. 

Even if the war should end in some 
theaters before the close of 1944, we 
would still need this year's quota of 
60,000 student nurses. The contem- 
plated program is a long-time program 
and involves services to civilians as well 
as to military personnel. 

After the present war shall have 
been fought and won, there will be in 
our population thousands of returned 
veterans broken in mind and body. Ac- 
cording to the G.I. Bill of Rights, a 
$70,000,000 hospital building program 
must be immediately gotten under way 
to house all the disabled veterans who 
must have constant medical attention. 
The Veterans’ Administration estimates 
that 300,000 beds will be eventually 
needed for those disabled during the 
current holocaust. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Services, has estimated that 417,000 
more hospital beds will be needed for 
civilians alone. He also stated in re- 
cent Washington hearings that there is 
now a need for 1,200 district health 
centers and |,200 sub-centers. 

All the foregoing facts indicate that 
the girl who begins her nursing educa- 
tion this year will not likely face post- 
war unemployment. A girl can render 
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no more honorable and patriotic serv- 
ice to her country than by beginning 
to prepare herself now to minister to 
those who have so nobly and cou- 
rageously fought the battles of free 
men and, in so doing, have had to en- 
ter the valley of the shadow of death. 
The need is becoming increasingly ur- 
gent; the. challenge is insistent. It is 
imperative that high school principals, 
teachers, and supervisors take imme- 
diate steps to interest the highest type 
of girl in entering a profession im- 
mortalized by the enduring pioneer 
service of Florence Nightingale and 
Clara Barton. 
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RADIO IN COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 28) 
not overlook the news, and the remain- 


der of our listening schedule should 
contain a proper balance of music, 
drama, and comedy. 

You may ask, what has this to do 
with "Radio and College Public Rela- 
tions"? It has everything to do with 
it. If you have hopes of creating and 
presenting programs of your own, you 
must familiarize yourself with the gen- 
eral format used by experienced broad- 
casters; you must come to a realization 
of what a program must be like in 
order to recruit listeners. Your first 
concern must always be that unless you 
program is one that will cause people 
to listen, the total of your accomplish- 
ment is nothing more than a waste of 
your effort and a waste of valuable 
time accorded you by the radio station. 


In line with this thought | want to 
read you an excerpt from a letter | 
recently received from Mr. Keith Ty- 
ler, Director of Radio Education for the 
Ohio State University. Mr. Tyler says: 
"Practically all universities and most of 
the colleges engage in some kind of 
broadcasting. Some thirty own and 
operate their own radio stations, 
broadcasting a full program including 
both entertainment and education. 
The latter attempts to utilize the full 
resources of the institution to do a 
job of public service for the people of 
the state or region. Where budgets 
are adequate so that there can be a 
radio staff able to process the aca- 
demic material, the results are highly 
interesting and significant and not only 
serve the clientele, but also set pat- 
terns for commercial broadcasters. 
Where radio is not accepted by the 
academic group, then the results are 
unfortunate and very little service is 
performed. Most colleges do their 
broadcasting through local commercial 
stations. They have relatively few pro- 
grams per week and devote their full 
resources to these programs. Again, 
where vision and support is adequate, 
the results are highly valuable; where 
broadcasting is just a frill, the results 
are unfortunate." 

From Mr. Tyler's findings we learn 
two important things—first, that col- 
leges are utilizing their radio time to 
do a job of public service for the peo- 
ple of their communities; second, that 
colleges which are successful with their 
broadcasts devote an adequate amount 
of time to the planning of those fea- 
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tures which are placed on the air. | 
think that those two observations might 
well be considered as the first princi- 
ples that should govern any college 
when it reaches the decision to use 
radio in the furtherance of its educa- 
tional program. 

A conspicuous example of this type 
of planning is demonstrated in a series 
of programs broadcast by the Univer- 
sity of Denver under the title "Journeys 
Behind the News.’ The purpose of this 


terial in such a way that listeners may 
find the basis for a better understand- 
ing of the crucial issues faced by our 
government in its international poli- 


cies. Copies of the script, with dis- 
cussions and questions, are mailed in 
advance of each broadcast to teachers 
and leaders of educational groups who 
use the material as the basis for class 
tests, projects, and discussions. It is 
the hope of the sponsors of the pro- 
gram that the content is of such a 
nature as to stimulate the interest on 
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the part of listeners and readers to a 
deeper exploration of the subjects. A 
total of 557 copies of “Journeys Be- 
hind the News’ scripts were sent out 
each week during the academic year 
on the regular mailing list, representing. 
some 17,000 enrolled listeners. 

Now, that all sounds mighty fine, but 
did people really listen to this pro- 
gram? The answer is, "Emphatically 
YES!" A city-wide telephone survey 
made in Denver in the spring of 1943 
by the Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
showed that 23.6 per cent of radio 
listeners heard "Journeys Behind the 
News.’ A state-wide survey of the 
parents of Colorado school children 
showed that 52.2 per cent of school 
parents heard the program “often” or 
“sometimes.'' | only wish that all the 
programs broadcast over WLAC could 
claim such a high percentage of the 
listening audience! 

But it is of even more importance 
to you that you acquaint yourselves 
with the reasons WHY so many people 
tuned in for "Journeys Behind the 
News."" Obviously, the program con- 
tent had to be good, and it was. The 
University of Denver didn't just "select 
a man to write a paper and read it on 
the air." Had that been the sum and 
substance of their planning, ! can tell 
you from long experience that this se- 
ries of programs would not have lasted 
through a second semester. 

The programs were built around a 
selected list of outstanding "guest 
speakers," men and women whose 
background admirably fitted them for 
places as interesting leaders in these 
week-to-week journeys behind the news. 
This list included such names as Miss 
Barbara Ward, foreign editor of "The 
London Economist"; Mr. Roger Ste-, 
vens, British Consul in Denver; Dr. 
Ethan Colton, who spent twenty-five 
years in foreign service for the Y. M. 
C. A.; Dr. Clark Eichelberger, Director 
of the League of Nations Association; 
and Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, professor 
of Latin-American affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Yale Univer- 
sity. 
Subjects discussed included "Give 
Us Men to Match the Times,” suggest- 
ing specific qualifications to help vot- 
ers determine what kind of leaders to 
elect; "A Congress to Win the Peace," 
revealing problems of postwar recon- 
structions which Congress must be pre- 
pared to solve; "Plans for Peace," this 
one relating to Russia and the United 
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States—can they work together for 
peace?; and "Our Second Front—No- 
vember 3,'' a discussion of the respon- 
sibility of American citizens as voters 
and an accounting of some of the gen- 
eral truths which shape the American 
way of life. 

If such a program were offered my 
station, | can assure you that the bearer 
of it would be given a most attentive 
audience. There could be little doubt 
as to the excellence of its quality; but 
at the same time we would realize that 
it is not the type of feature that would 
build an audience overnight, and we 
would not be overly enthusiastic over 
an idea for carrying it an unlimited 
length of time in the hope that it would 
eventually claim its share of the lis- 
tening audience. It is right there that 
you college officials can step in and fill 
the gap. You are in position to do so, 
just as has been so magnificently 
proved by the listener-getting ability 
of the University of Denver. They cor- 
ralled an audience made up of nearly 
twenty-five per cent of Denver radio 
listeners, not to mention a sizable num- 
ber of rural listeners, and certainly any 
radio station is proud to have on its 
scFedule a program of such unques- 
tioned popularity. 

And | am particularly proud to be 
in position to tell you that just such 
a plan has only recently been put into 
operation right here in Nashville, based 
on a program which was started on 
WLAC four weeks ago. 

The directors of the Community and 
War Chest came to us with a proposal 
that we broadcast, in the interest of 
the work being done by this organiza- 
tion, a series of dramatic programs 
which were being transcribed by well- 
known Hollywood movie stars. Obvi- 
ously, again, the "program content" 
was good; but, again, “how to build 
an audience quickly?" Well, these 
people from the Community and War 
Chest organization had the answer all 
written down in black and white. They 
proposed these things: (I!) Ten thou- 
sand post cards would be distributed 
to that many previous contributors to 
the Chest fund; (2) 600 board mem- 
bers of the Chest beneficiaries would 
be notified by mail; (3) 350 posters 
would be distributed each month to 
manufacturing and business establish- 
ments, posters carrying a special an- 
nouncement of the program series on 
WLAC; (4) an announcement regard- 
ing the program would be printed on 


5,000 Community Chest statements; 
and (5) cards would be distributed dur- 
ing the week previous to the opening 
of the program series to the member- 
ships of all Nashville civic clubs. | ask 
you: What more did we need to know? 
We were delighted to have the pro- 
gram. 

On WLAC there is still another "'ed- 
ucational'’ program to which we point 
with pride—one arranged and abetted 
by the Middle Tennessee Radio Coun- 
cil, an organization composed of par- 
ents and teachers. Once each week 
teen-aged children from our junior high 
schools meet in our studios to (as the 
title of the program itself reveals) 
"Analyze the News." The remarkable 
ability of these children to intelligently 
discuss all the momentous issues which 
today are making world history has not 
only astounded us, but has also proved 
tc be a source of wonder to most of 
their parents. Fond mothers and dads 
gasp in awe and say, "How in the name 
of heaven did our little Johnny (or 
our little Mary) know about that!"" We 
could tell them that it is because their 
teachers have instructed them how to 
make good use of their time listening 
to the radio, something, as | have stat- 
ed before, all too few adults have 
learned to do. 

In our program "Children Analyze 
the News," schools are rotated from 
week to week so that as many children 
as possible may have the opportunity 
to appear on a broadcast. This system 
contributes to the development of keen 
competition among the pupils of the 
various schools and assures a large lis- 
tening audience for each of the pro- 
grams. 

| think it might interest you to know 
that the fame of this program has 
spread abroad. Requests have come 
from a number of large cities, including 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Toronto, 
Canada, for transcriptions of the 
broadcast, and it is likely that many of 
them already have begun carrying sim- 
ilar types of programs. We consider 
this feature as being one of very high 
"educational content." It enjoys the 
full support of the County Department 
of Education, and at the same time it 
provides our listeners a most enjoyable 
quarter hour of entertainment. Therein 
we've won our point without the loss 
of a single listener! 

As | told you I would do in the 
opening lines of my talk, | have done 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Your Code ot Ethics 


Making Our Code Work 


To make operative, to put inte prac- 
tice our Code of Ethics is one of the 
challenges that faces every local 
unit in the state this school year. We 
can make it one hundred per cent this 
year if your school unit will join every 
other school in meeting this challenge. 
How about it? Won't you join us and 
do al! you can to get the other teach- 
ers, your friends, to do likewise? 

The principles and practices set out 
in the code are among those that are 
being fought for all over the world 
today. They should, therefore, become 
effective in our schools at the earliest 
possible moment. When our enemies 
who are fighting hard to destroy de- 
mocracy and the principles for which 
we stand are destroyed themselves, our 
schools, the very bedrock of democracy 
and equality, must more than ever 
practice what our code stands for. 
When the boys come back, they should 





find that we of the home front are 
practicing what they fought for and 
that the schools are giving the children 
opportunities to develop into free, 
democratic citizens by being educated 
in a democratic way. It is well known 
that the principles of right living, of 
freedom, and of democracy can be 
taught only in an atmosphere where 
honest-to-goodness right living, free- 
dom, and democracy are experienced. 
It does little or no good to talk and 
preach these high ideals. We teachers 
must live them among ourselves and 
among our pupils and their parents 
before we have a right to hope that 
they may become a vital part of those 
we try to teach. 

Our association knew that the code 
would and could not put itself into 
operation. To have adopted it with- 
out setting up some kind of machinery 
for promoting its acceptance and prac- 


tice would have killed it at the begin- 


ning. We know this is true, because 
it has been the result of every such 
experience. The association, therefore, 
adopted the following plan for promot- 
ing the code: 


Each local unit of the Tennessee Education 
Association shall set up a Committee of Eth- 
ics, made up of five members, elected by the 
members of the unit and with terms staggered 
so that members of the Committee on Ethics 
serve for one, two, three, four, and five years, 
respectively. Not more than two administra- 
tors (superintendents, principals, supervisors) 
shall be elected to any local Committee on 
Ethics. 

Functions of the Local Committee on Eth- 
ics: 

a. To produce acceptance of and loyalty 
to this Code of Ethics. 

b. To serve as a clearinghouse and ab- 
bitrator in local complaints of code viola- 
tions, provided that any case can be taken 
directly to or appealed to the State Com 
mission on Ethics. 

A State Commission on Ethics was 
also set up. Its duties are similar to 
those of local committees, except that 
its work is state-wide and it is to co- 
operate with local committees. 

If the code is ever to become effec- 
tive, is ever to amount to anything, is 
ever to do any good in an individual 
school or in a local unit (county, city, 
district, or college system), it must be 
made so by the local teaching and 
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administrative force. The State Asso- 
ciation and the State Commission on 
Ethics could not do this even if they 
had authority. The State Association 
adopted the code, but local teachers 
and administrators must put it into 
practice and operation in their school 
or schools if it is ever to be there. 
Charity begins at home; so must the 
code's influence and effect. We would 
not have it otherwise. 

The first thing any local unit should 
do is to elect its local committee on 
ethics if it has not already done so. 
If possible, this election should take 
place at the first teachers meeting. If 
this is not possible, it would be well 
for the president of the local associa- 
tion to appoint this committee. It is 
urgent that this committee begin its 
work immediately if our code is to be- 
come effective this school year. Again, 
these local committees are planning to 
hold a conference at each of the sec- 
tional meetings of the association this 
fall. Every local unit should be repre- 
sented at this conference, for plans 
are to be laid for promoting the code 
in East, Middle, and West Tennessee. 

It has been suggested that at least 


one teacher in every school serve as 
an aid to the committee. By such a 
plan every school will have one person 
who feels responsible for promoting 
the code. 

That every teacher, administrator, 
and supervisor may become more and 
more familiar with the code, it is 
printed herewith. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


My Relations to My Pupils and 
Their Families 

Section |. | will at all times be just, cour- 
teous, and professional in all my relations 
with pupils, at all times considering their 
individual differences, needs, interests, tem- 
peraments, aptitudes, and environments, and 
1 will work cooperatively with them to satisfy 
their needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with my 
pupils | will so act that | may gain and hold 
their complete confidence in my friendship 
for them, my integrity, and my honest desire 
to act for their best welfare. 

Section 3. | will at all times seek to estab- 
lish and maintain friendly and intelligent co- 
operation between the home and school as 
@ means of promoting the welfare of the 
pupils, their families, and the community— 
which is the purpose of the school. 


Article II. My Part in Civic Affairs 
Section |. | accept the obligation of mak- 
ing my school a living example of a demo- 
cratic institution—a place in which pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and parents use dem- 
ocratic procedures in all of their activities. 


Article |. 


Section 2. | will accept and perform all 
the rights and duties of a good citizen. 
Article Ill. My Relations to My Profession 


Section |. I believe in the dignity of my 
profession and in the value of my services 
to society. 

Section 2. | will encourage able and sin- 


cere individuals to make the teaching pro- 
fession their lifework. 

Section 3. | will seek constantly so to im- 
prove myself physically, mentally, and socially 
that | will be able to render the most effi- 
cient service to my school and my profession. 

Section 4. As a member -of my local and 
state professional organization, | will actively 
participate in and promote democratic and 
cooperative action in all matters pertaining 
to the cause of education. 

Section 5. | will give the best service of 
which | am capable in the position which | 
assume, and | will insist upon a salary scale 
commensurate with the demands laid upon me 
by society. 

Section 6. | will not underbid a rival for 
a position, nor will | seek a position currently 
held by another member of my profession. 

Section 7. | believe that promotions should 
be given whenever the person concerned mer- 
its them. 

Section 8. | will not be a party to the use 
of bribery or to the use of any type of pres- 
sure in the assignment of a teaching position, 
the purchase of supplies or textbooks, or in 
any other matters relating to the school. 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, practice hon- 
esty and integrity. 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a con- 
tract, once signed, until it is dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

Section 11. | will transact all official busi- 
ness with the properly designated authority. 















A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES 2-8 
that features 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
announces publication of 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


By GATES, RINSLAND, SARTORIUS, AND PEARDON 


THE RINSLAND WORD-COUNT as the scientific basis 
REALISTIC STORY INTRODUCTIONS as motivation 
NATURAL REVIEW THROUGH USE for permanent retention 
WORD-MEANING ENRICHMENT for vocabulary building 
HARD-SPOT TECHNIQUE for overcoming word difficulties 


New York - Boston - Chicago 
Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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Educational Memories 


From the November, 1934, Issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

The second Superintendents’ Annual 
Conference at Camp Clements, Doyle, 
Tennessee, October 2-5, was very suc- 
cessful according to W. A. Bass. At 
stunt night the grand prize was pre- 
sented to Mr. Goddard for his take-off 
on Governor McAlister. It is said that 
he "really outgoverned the Governor.” 
Among those present were Katherine 
Ingram, Wylodeen Clark, Martha 
Parks, Tillman Stewart, Dudley Tanner, 
Kit Parker, Louise Tarpley, Homer Wal- 
lace, Margaret Browder, B. O. Duggan, 
and P. P. Claxton. 


* * * 

J. R. Baker was elected superintend- 
ent of Maury County schools to suc- 
ceed Mr. R. Lee Thomas, who had 
accepted the position of Elementary 
School Supervisor in the State Depart- 


ment of Education. 
* Eo * 


W. S. Young wrote an article entitled 
“Objectives in Character Education." 
In speaking of building character 
through the medium of schools, he says 
that the teacher outweighs all other 
considerations. ‘Let them be thinkers 
—the greater, the better; but let them 
be kind, generous, honest, punctual, 
and capable of loving, else their teach 
ing is but as sounding brass and their 


knowledge nothing." 
* * * 


“Poetry in the Primary Grades," by 
Elizabeth Russel, Tusculum, Tennessee, 
brings out many interesting facts per- 
taining to the teaching of poetry to 


children. 
* * * 


At the meeting of the Middle Sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, November 8, 9, 10, 1934, in 
Nashville, addresses were made by two 
Tennesseans—Mr. B. O. Duggan, presi- 
dent of the T. E. A., and Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Education. 
They also made addresses at the West- 
ern Section of the Tennessee Education 
Association, November 15, 16, 17, 
1934, in Memphis. Mr. W. A. Bass was 
on this program, using as the topic 
of his speech "Problems Confronting 
Teachers of Tennessee." 

* * & 

Mr. A. W. Carroll, principal of the 
Hickman County High School, Center- 
ville, was elected to the Administrative 
Council on October 25 to fill a va- 
cancy. 
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Date Reminders 

Nov. 4, 1862—First machine gun 
patented by Richard Jordan Gatling. 

Nov. 7, 1917—Founding of Soviet 
Union. 

Nov. 7, 1942—American and British 
forces land in French North Africa. 

Nov. 8, 1923—Nazi putsch. 


Nov. I1, 1918—Signing of the Ar- 
mistice. 

Nov. I1, 1918—Re-establishment of 
an independent Poland. 

Nov. I1, 1921—Washington Disar- 


mament Conference convened. 

Nov. 12, 1866—Birth of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of Chinese Republic. 

Nov. 13, 1809—Birth of John A. 
Dahlgren, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
whose inventions revolutionized naval 
ordnance. 

Nov. 15, 1935—Establishment of the 


commonwealth government of the Phil- 
ippines. 


Nov. 15, 1941—Saburo Kurusu, Jap- 
anese special envoy, ‘arrived in Wash- 
ington. 

Nov. 16, 1933—Diplomatic relations 
between United States and the U. S. 
S. R. established. 

Nov. 18, 1905—Haakon VII elected 
king of Norway. 


Nov. 22, 1890—Birth of General 
Charles de Gaulle. 
Nov. 23, 1878—Birth of Admiral 


Ernest J. King. 

Nov. 23, 18970—Queen Wilhelmina 
ascended the Netherlands throne, 
(Barely eleven years old, she was placed 
under a regency until she became 
eighteen.) 

November 30, 1874—Birth of Win- 
ston Churchill. 

a 


Nature has given to man one tongue, but 
two ears, that we may hear from others twice 
as much as we speak.—Epictetus. 











A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


A teaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That’s why, after you are home from school and 
need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 


studying to do you might care to see if chewing 
Gum might not ease down some tension for 
you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 
real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 
tedious, tense and trying moments 


with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, too. 







But we do say here’s a handy, little first hand — our children 
discovery straight from the front, which 

might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 
refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


also war wor 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 
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HERE’S THE HELP YOU NEED 


I. For Getting a New Bus 


2. For Prompt Maintenance Service 








It you are trying to provide safe school trans- 
portation with obsolete or wartime-worn equip- 
ment, we can help you. Our organization offers 
thoroughly experienced assistance in securing a 
chassis on which to mount a new body—help in 
getting the necessary chassis release—prompt, 
expert service in keeping present equipment on 
the job. 


And Here’s a Point to Remember 


Busy everywhere with the safe transportation of 
school children, Superior Coaches are establish- 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


Anniston—ALABAMA—Gadsden 
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ing an enviable record for efficient, dependable, 
and economical performance. Designed, engi- 
neered and built to provide satisfaction and long 
life, today’s Superior Coach offers the same Su- 
perior-pioneered safety features that have long 
been recognized as standard in the industry— 
PLUS new improvements developed in the face 
of wartime problems. 


So, if pupil transportation problems are your 
worry, Superior’s safety, comfort, economy—and 
service, will bring you the solution. Call on us 
today. 


CARTER MFG. CO. 


1132 Kansas St., Memphis 
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. They TellMe.. 4 Dream Kealized 





Parents in the Oak Ridge community 
went "back to high school" on Thurs- 
day night, October 19. After going 
through an abbreviated schedule of 
classes, the visitors listened to an ex- 
planation of the high school guidance 
program given by Miss Margaret C. 
Barnes and Mr. Den G. Theavos, the 
guidance teachers. 

2 

Miss Frances Grubb of Norris City 
attended a recent meeting of the 
Montgomery County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Miss Grubb addressed the 
teachers and gave a demonstration on 
manuscript writing. 

* 

Mr. Philip B. Bell, principal of the 
Springfield High School, is the newly 
elected president of the Middle Sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

& 

More than thirty elementary teach- 
ers attended the recent workshop held 
at Bethel College. The work was 
planned by Miss Pearl Porter, member 


of the Bethel faculty, and Mrs. Ina Me-* 


bane, elementary supervisor for Carroll 
County. 
a 


Mr: W. A. Shoaf, State Commission- 
er of Welfare, has recently addressed 
several Parent-Teacher groups on the 
important topic, "Social Welfare in 
Our Town." 

* 


“Largest attendance in history" was 
the remark heard most often at the 
Middle Tennessee meeting. 

* 


Mr. Nath Gullett, formerly Tennessee 
representative for the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, has assumed his new duties 
as Southern manager of the same or- 
ganization. Mr. Gullett's new head- 
quarters are in Atlanta. 

@ 


Miss Mary Baker, elementary super- 
visor for Gibson County, was elected 
president of the Tennessee Supervisors 
Conference in their recent fall meeting. 
Vice-presidents elected at the same 
time were Miss Frances Arrants of 
Greeneville, Miss Marjorie Minton of 
Columbia, and Miss Beulah Thomas of 
Lexington. 
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ELIZABETH WISON TALLENT 


Greeneville 





At the suggestion of numerous edu- 
cators from other sections of the state 
who have visited our school, and with 
the hope that the project might be an 
inspiration and help to other schools, 
we are giving this brief report of what 
has been accomplished over a com- 
paratively short period of time. This 
has truly been a labor of love; and if 
it has created in the minds of the 
children a greater love for reading and 
a better knowledge of good literature, 
then our work has been worth while. 

Our school is a small, eight-teacher 
elementary school, with an enrollment 
of two hundred and sixty children. 
Beck in 1937 we realized desperately 
the need for a library, a place for re- 
search, a place for study, and a place 
to create in the minds of the children 
a love for good literature. 

The teachers, aided and inspired by 
Professor Grady Adkisson, then city 
supervisor (now captain in the U. S. 
Army), began their project. An avail- 
able room in the school was found and 
an idea was born. 

Progress has been slow, difficult, 
even discouraging. However, much 
has been accomplished. The first draw- 
back was lack of funds for expenditures. 
Books are very expensive and funds 
very hard to get. The entire faculty 
entered into the growth and helped in 
every way possible. 

Picture shows have been sponsored, 
garden seeds and extracts sold, maga- 
zine drives, programs presented; any 
ethical method to raise money. The 
children were eager and the parents 


delighted to help because of the en- 
thusiasm of their children. Every time 
a new shipment of books arrived, the 
children felt they were theirs. 

Soon the Parent-Teacher Association 
became interested. They, too, wanted 
to help. Therefore they have allotted 
the library a liberal sum to spend as 
the needs arise. State aid was inves- 
tigated, and for the last three years 
money has been secured in that way. 

Part of our dream has been fulfilled. 
We have a delightful, airy room, paint- 
ed a light apple green, with oak book- 
cases, tables, and chairs, many of them 
homemade. Indirect reading lamps, 
colorful pictures, and the lovely new 
Venetian blinds, which have just been 
installed, give the room a delightful 
and cheerful atmosphere. This atmos- 
phere entices even the non-reader and 
often he is converted. 

At the present time the library con- 
tains eleven different sets of encyclo- 
pedias, including two sets of the 
"World Book Encyclopedia,” just pur- 
chased, "Compton's Picture Encyclo- 
pedia," "University Encyclopedia," etc. 
There are in the shelves 699 books of 
fiction, including the traditional liter- 
ature for children and the most recent 
outstanding publications. An unusually 
large science library has been ac- 
quired. Each month the children look 
forward to the arrival of such out- 
standing magazines as Life, Look, Na- 
ture, Children's Playmates, Wee Wis- 
dom, Story Parade, American Girl, 
Jack and Jill, and many others. 

With a will to work and an entire 
faculty in hearty cooperation, these 
same results may be accomplished in 
any school. 
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Yours... for the Zshing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher Advertisers 


There is gold in those ads. It can 
be minded with pen and ink and a 
penny postal. The advertisers in The 
Tennessee Teacher offer booklets and 
charts that will add new color and in- 
terest to many of the projects that are 
to be undertaken during the coming 
year. The consistent reader of The 
Tennessee Teacher's advertisements will 
have a well-stocked file of supplemen- 
tary material which can be secured ei- 
ther free or for a small charge. 


11. A Merchant Marine Map of the 
United States and of the world is 
a beautiful decoration for. any 
wall. It depicts the natural re- 
sources of every country, together 
with the trade routes. Especially 
planned for fifth grade and up, but 
available to any teacher. (West- 
inghouse.) 


12. "Scholarship by Westinghouse” de- 
scribes the scholarship awards to- 


taling more than $40,000 for stu- 
dents whose aptitude or achieve- 
ments in science or engineering is 
very high. 

A new film, "Scientists for Tomor- 
row,’ is an inspirational film on the 
science talent search. Should be 
seen by every high school boy and 
girl and by their teachers. Avail- 
able in 16 or 33 mm. sizes for free 
loan, except for transportation. 
(Westinghouse.} 


13. Good Grooming Stunts. Scripts 
are available for both boys and 
girls. Will make excellent club or 
class programs for high school or 
college students. (Bristol-Myers.) 


14. One American industry's achieve- 
ments which have made notable 
contributions to winning the war 
are illustrated in a series of adver- 
tisements which will make a valua- 
ble addition to the supplementary 
library for units on transportation. 
The advertiser will gladly send re- 
prints if you do not wish to muti- 
late your magazine. (General Mo- 
tors.) 


15. "Railroads at Work" is a sixty- 


seven page picture book which will 
be extremely helpful to social sci- 
ence classes. It is one of several 
splendid publications. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads.) 

If you do not choose to clip the cou- 
pons from your magazines, check the 
coupons below, enclosing three cents 
postage for each item desired, plus any 
charge made by the advertiser. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the _ items 
checked. Three cents postage enclosed 
for each item. 








Il. 12. 13. 14, 15. 
Name. 
Address. 
City. State 














Writer: “How much board will you charge 
me for a few weeks while | gather material 
for my new country novel?" 

Hiram: "Five dollars a week unless we have 
to talk dialect. That's three dollars extra."— 
The Oklahoma Teacher. 

















NUMBER“ 





OUT OF THE MAZE 


READINESS* 
SERIES* 


WREN OSBURN 
Grades III-VIII 


* Develops in children the ability to 
think clearly, to understand quantita- 
tive ideas and to use quantitative tech- 
niques. 

* Equips a child with social, economic, 
and informational material because the 
problems are tied into the daily ex- 
periences of modern living and there is 
a balanced distribution of problems in 
line with child interest and life activi- 
ties. 

* Provides for analysis of pupil difficul- 
ties; remedial material to remove diffi- 
culties; and thorough understanding be- 
fore drill. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


CAMPBELL 











of present day 


DIFFICULTIES 


“BOUND 
TO STAY BOUND” 


@UALITY 
is 


UNCHANGED 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Teaching Tools for Teaching Youth 


OTIS A. CROSBY 





Turkey without the trimmings, sol- 
diers without equipment, teachers with- 
out teaching and learning tools—im- 
possible you say. But is it? Put the 
average housewife into the shoes of 
the teacher for just one school day, 
and there would be heard the most 
eloquent, nonresistant plea for better 
equipment and more attractive sur- 
roundings. A canary housed in a bush- 
el basket certainly furnishes no pride 
of ownership. A happy, eager young- 
ster seated in a dingy, sparsely 
equipped schoolroom constitutes the 
setting for a sour, uncooperative edu- 
cational future on the part of parents 
and child. 

Somehow there has been a lot of 
genuine thinking on the part of edu- 
cators in the matter of what goes to 
make up an inspiring classroom and an 
attractive school building. A garage 
mechanic holding forth with no more 
tools of the trade than are furnished 
most teachers today would receive lit- 
tle encouragement for continuing his 
business. 

Pride is a potent factor in equip- 
ment. It is the very foundation of in- 
spiration. Few factors in school public 
relations come more cheaply and stand 
to accomplish so much as do good 
learning and teaching tools and plenty 
of them. Many a new automobile has 
been sold, so psychologists tell us, on 
the factor of the car's appointments— 
handy ash trays, convenient powder 
mirror, easy heel rest, readily accessible 
kleenex box. These are things that 
catch the eye and make first and last- 
ing impressions. Our schools today 
teach art for color harmony, balance, 
design, and the over-all pleasurable ef- 
fect it may have. Yet we educators 
neglect to include the impressive, inex- 
pensive fundamentals of this great sci- 
ence in our classrooms and about our 
school buildings. Probably more ad- 
verse comment is heard today about 
the great yawning spaces on the inside 
of school buildings and the almost com- 
plete absence of working tools and 
equipment than is leveled against any 
other factor or service of the schools 
in these fluid times. 

Courts daily witness the prosecuting 
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attorney presenting his case—heavy 
artillery first. This master psychologist 
of human minds knows that people are 
most frequently swayed by initial im- 
pressions. Such mental pictures are 
not easy to set aside. How do school 
people appraise the outward factors of 
our classrooms such as go to make first 
impressions? S. M. Brownell, writing 
in Nation's Schools (September, 1944), 
says: “Most women who spend hours 
each day keeping their homes neat and 
attractive with the help of vacuum 
cleaners and mechanical devices would 
find their sons and daughters living 
most of their waking hours on oiled 
floors whose dirt-filled cracks are swept 
with a broom. ... They would note how 
dull, drab, and unattractive is their 
classroom environment." 

Our attention to these matters that 
mean so much to so many so soon has 
been shamefully negative. Teaching 
tools—maps, science equipment for 
demonstration purposes, art supplies, 
good desks and tables, sanitary drink- 


ing fountains, clean legible blackboards, 
whole window shades, and an occasion- 
al potted plant or perhaps a small 
aquarium — these are some of the 
things that should be conspicuous in a 
classroom with good lighting, pleasing 
wall tones, clean, attractive floors, and 


good heating and ventilation. A re- 
cent study by a group of elementary 
teachers in Ohio, sponsored by the 
Ohio State Department of Education 
and the Ohio Education Association, 
revealed that in fifty elementary 
schools visited there was a shameful 
lack of school supplies. In fact, eight- 
een per cent of the classrooms had no 
art supplies whatsoever. Equipment 
for doing even the simplest work with 
wood was “almost nonexistent," and 
only one school in fifty had clay for 
pottery, and but one in ten had clay 
for simple modeling. Eight per cent 
of the teachers said they purchased 
the supplies from their own money. 
Harold G. Shane, writing in Ohio 
Schools (January, 1943} says concern- 
ing the inadequacies of teaching tools 
in our schools today: "Even the medi- 
ocre teacher will do much better in a 
(Continued on page 48) 
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effective. 


ing devices and techniques. 


ROSENBERG-OTIS: 
BIsHopP-IRWIN: 
SCHORLING-CLARK-LINDELL: 
GRUENBERG-OBOURN: 


BLAISDELL: 
GLENN-GRUENBERG: 
GLENN-OBOURN: 
GLENN-WELTON: 





A procedure that has proved successful 


The general method of Instructional Tests—frequent testing 
to insure continuous mastery—has been proved outstandingly 
They prevent gaps in learning and make possible 
immediate correction of weaknesses. 
the required remedial work at the time when it will be most 
effective, and he has a continuous audit of the accomplishment 
of each member of the class The tests employ improved test- 
All of the questions are objec- 


tive, and they may be scored rapidly. 


Instructional Tests in Aeronautics 
Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry 
Instructional Tests in Algebra 


Instructional Tests in Electricity and 
Instructional Tests in Machines 


Instructional Tests in Biology 

Instructional Tests in General Science 
Instructional Tests in Physics 
Instructional Tests in Chemistry 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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The teacher can give 
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High School Graduation 
—College Attendance 


Based upon material in the 1940 
U. S. Census and the report of the U. 
S. Office of Education, 1937-38, Ray- 
mond M. Hughes, lowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts, 
prepared a table showing, by states, 
the percentage of persons over twenty- 
five years old graduating from high 
school attending college one or more 
years. From this table the following 
is taken: 

|. In Tennessee, of the total popu- 
lation, eighteen to twenty-one, the un- 
dergraduate college enrollment is 9.9 
per cent with rank of thirty-first. Ore- 
gon ranks first with 26.3 per cent. Del- 
aware ranks forty-eighth with 4.9 per 
cent. 

2. In Tennessee, of the total popu- 
lation twenty-five years of age or 
older, 10.1 per cent are high school 
graduates only with rank of thirty-ninth. 
Utah ranks first with 21.8 per cent. 
Kentucky ranks forty-eighth with 8.4 
per cent. 

3. In Tennessee, of the total popu- 
lation twenty-five years or older, 4.8 
per cent have attended college from 
one to three years. The State rank is 
thirty-fourth. Nevada ranks first with 
10.9 per cent. Rhode Island ranks 
forty-eighth with 3.4 per cent. 

4. In Tennessee, of the total popu- 
lation twenty-five years old or older, 
3.1 per cent attended college four 
years or more. Tennessee ranks forty- 
fourth. Utah ranks first with 6.7 per 
cent, and Arkansas ranks forty-eighth 
with 2.2 per cent. 

5. In Tennessee, of the total popu- 
lation twenty-five years old or older, 
18 per cent have completed high 
school or more. The State rank is forty- 
first. California ranks first with 36.9 
per cent, and Arkansas ranks forty- 
eighth with 14.9 per cent. 

Some conclusions of the author: 

a. The better educated the popula- 
tion twenty-five years and older, the 
more youth eighteen to twenty-one in 
college. 

b. Of the eleven best-educated 
statés, all but one are in the far west. 
Massachusetts ranks eighth. 

c. While the states having a large 
percentage of Negroes generally rank 
low in education, it is very evident 
that the percentage of Negroes is not 
the controlling factor. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Teacher Shortage 
Following the War 

Several factors will contribute to an 
almost certain shortage of teachers 
after the war. For one thing, the num- 
ber of teachers being trained during 
the war period has been sharply re- 
duced below prewar levels. While 
other professional schools, such as 
those training for the law, have suf- 
fered equally great losses, the reduc- 
tion in enrollments in teacher education 
institutions is more significant, since it 
represents a serious decrease in the 
number of women as well as men pre- 
paring for teaching. Also many of the 
teachers who have left the profession 
during the war will not return to their 
classrooms. 

Following the war, school enrollments 
are certain to increase primarily as a 
result of extension of education down- 
ward into the kindergarten and nursery 
school and upward into the junior col- 
lege. Institutions of higher learning 
enrolled 1,351,000 young men and 
women in 1938. Professor Vaile of the 
University of Minnesota estimates that 
by 1948 this number will have increased 
to 1,750,000. Most of this increase 
will come in the junior college years. 
Educational rehabilitation of returned 
disabled soldiers and federally aided 
education of veterans will increase 
these numbers in the immediate post- 
war years. 

On the college level the teacher 
shortage will be especially acute. 
Mounting registration will require many 
more teachers, and low graduate 
school registration during the war pe- 
riod plus heavy drafts on college teach- 
ing personnel by the war effort will 
sharply reduce the number of prepared 
teachers available. 

The seriousness of the probable 
teacher shortage is intensified by the 
fact that at no time in the prewar 
period was the number of teachers em- 
ployed in American schools adequate 
to accomplish thorough educational re- 
sults. Many teachers now in service 
are inadequately prepared to provide 
the quality of education demanded by 
our times. Moreover, thousands of 
teachers now serving on emergency 
teaching certificates cannot meet 
state teaching standards and are only 
in the classrooms because trained 
teachers are not available. 

It is imperative that a larger number 
of competent young men and women 


be encouraged to enter the teaching 
profession. We can do this only 
through improved salaries and working 
conditions for teachers. Teaching must 
become a more widely respected pro- 
fession with income, tenure, and pub- 
lic status such as to induce able per- 
sons to enter it. 

The postwar period will place un- 
precedented burdens on our educa- 
tional system. These responsibilities 
cannot be carried without an adequate 
number of able, well-educated teach- 
ers. The profession itself must see that 
such a teaching group is prepared for 
its work. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 


Shall Youth Be Given 
Universal Military 
Training After 
the War? 


At this time, before the conclusion 
of the war and the determination of 
plans for peace and postwar world re- 
lations, many influential groups and in- 
dividuals are planning and working for 
the immediate adoption of postwar 
universal military training of all Ameri- 
can boys at seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. 

Such universal military training may 
be found to be necessary by an unsat- 
istactory peace settlement, but no de- 
termination of policy of such impor- 
tance should be made until the neces- 
sity for it is determined by world 
events and those now in military serv- 
ice have had an opportunity to express 
their opinions on the matter. 

To adopt compulsory military train- 
ing now would be equivalent to serv- 
ing notice upon the world that our 
country does not expect a great and 
lasting peace and that we are prepar- 
ing for a third world war. 

One year of military training for all 
youth is of less importance as a military 
safeguard than twelve years of training 
for all of our youth in well-organized, 
competently-staffed schools. If only a 
part of the vast expenditure required 
by the proposed compulsory military 
training were used for the improve- 
ment of our present educational pro- 
gram, it would be of greater value from 
a military standpoint and would be of 
far greater social and economic worth. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 
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WARTIME COMMENCEMENT HELPS. N. E. 
A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 72 pp. 50c. The N. E. A. Division 
of Publications has for a number of years 
published each January what has been known 
as the Vitalized Commencement Manual. Last 
year it was called the Wartime Commencement 
Manual. This year it is entitled the Second 
Wartime Commencement Manual. It contains 
summaries of a large number of the best 1943 
programs submitted by schools throughout the 
country, scripts of four programs, selected 
references, and other suggestions. 


GATEWAY TO CITIZENSHIP, Carl B. Hyatt 
(Edited by Edwina Austin Avery). United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The purpose of "The Gateway to 
Citizenship” is to assist members of the Bench 
and Bar, civil and educational authorities, and 
patriotic organizations in their efforts to 
dignify and emphasize the significance of 
citizenship, particularly in relation to the cere- 
mony of citizenship induction as a part of 
the naturalization process. 


MODERN WRITING. Willard Thorp and 
Margaret Farrand Thorp. American Book 
Company. Price, $2.10 list. 480 pages. An 
inspiring book of contemporary prose selec- 
tions by such distinguished writers as H. G. 
Wells, John Dewey, William Allen White, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the editors of 
“Fortune,” T. S. Eliot, and Willa Cather. 
Modern Writing provides excellent models 
for composition students and stimulating read- 
ing for everyone. 


YOUNG NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERI- 
CA. By Irving Robert Melbo, Madeline Mie- 
dema, and Steela May Carlson. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, New York. 400 pages. Price 
$1.60. By giving the elementary student an 
accurate, realistic, and sympathetic picture of 
what our neighbors in ten South American 
countries are really like, the publication of 
Young Neighbors in South America fills 
a long-felt need. Such background knowl- 
edge is vital for later understanding of 
‘cultural and economic relations. The authors 
present a vivid, living picture of family and 
community life by telling of children actually 
known to them in authentic stories set against 
a wholly South American background. In the 
stories of these children one sees a cross sec- 
tion of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian 
culture on both upper and lower economic 
levels. As well as showing how the people 
satisfy their basic needs, the book stresses 
the great importance which the rich culture, 
fine arts, music, and literature play in all South 
American life. Vocabulary has been kept 
at a fifth grade level—a glossary of unusual 
words, proper names, and place names is in- 
cluded. The illustrations by Zhenya Gay are 
colorful and picturesque. 


BIG BOOK OF HALLOWEEN ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. A collection of original plays, poems, 
and novelties written especially for this book. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill. $1.10. 
(243 pages.) 
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RADIO IN COLLEGE 
(Continued frem page 39) 

little more than "skim over" the sub- 
ject of "Radio in College Public Rela- 
tions.’ It was, as you may recall, my 
purpose to start with you a "trend of 
thought" which might enable you to 
continue on toward the development 
of some ideas that will eventually be 
broadcast to the credit of the institu- 
tions you represent. If | have missed 
the mark, the blame is mine, not yours. 

Because of my great interest in ra- 
dio, | am indeed flattered to have been 
given the opportunity to reveal to you 
some of the finer ambitions that are 
now .motivating the rapid expansion of 
the industry which | represent. It is 
a new industry, but after fiftéen years 
of close association with it, | still must 
confess | know little about it. The 
picture of broadcasting is changing 
from day to day, even from hour to 
hour. Yesterday you heard the faint 
squeaks of a victrola record over your 
neighbor's homemade receiver; today 
you listen to the rumble of big guns 
firing on the coast of Normandy; you 
hear kings, dictators, and presidents 
call their people to do their bidding; 
you hear the finest music of the ages, 
played by the world's greatest artists 
and reproduced with perfect clarity in 
the comfort of your own living rooms. 
Tomorrow you will see television. You 
will be taken on trips to the Rockies, 
to Lake Louise, and to the pyramids 
of Egypt—all through the magic of 
your radio. It is nothing but right that 
we take full advantage of the wonders 
it unfolds each day. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
(Continued from page 9) 
once upon a time, the horse and buggy 
age. 

Your conference this year has met 
at a time when the forces of evil have 
their backs to the wall—at a time when 
all the civilized world is more than ever 
determined that such wars cannot, will 
not, happen again. 

Nothing can provide a stronger bul- 
wark in this determination in the years 
to come than an educated, enlight- 
ened, and tolerant citizenry equipped 
with the armed force necessary to stop 
aggression and warfare. 

To you of this conference, and to all 
similar groups devoted to the cause 
of a better America, the nation will 
look for advice and guidance as, in 
democratic fashion, it works out its 
design for the future. 





RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 15) 
ing so he will be allowed to go on just 


as he has always done. No sort of 
penalty will come to the nonpartici- 
pating teachers, if there be any. Even 
if there should be a few teachers that 
do not care to have any part in re- 
tirement, surely these teachers could 
find no cause to oppose it, since it can 
in no way hurt anybody. It is not pos- 
sible for any teacher ever to lose by 
the plan. We have all to gain in it. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
(Continued from page 47) 

d. The ten states ranking lowest in 
the table in education have a per cap- 
ita income of from less than one-fourth 
to one-third of the per capita income 
of our richest state, New York. 

—Raymond M. Hughes, "School and 

Society," Vol. 60, No. 1551, p. 
190, September 16, 1944. (Ab- 
stracted by N. C. Beasley.) 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 16) 
be run not only for boys and girls, but 
to a considerable extent by boys and 
girls. Pupil committees in civics, sci- 
ence, English, and other classes can 
make a direct contribution by helping 
to build up the pamphlet file. They 
can even participate in selecting books. 
Boys and girls can help arrange exhibits 
and bulletin boards. The library is an 
excellent center for displaying hobby 
collections of students or special proj- 
ect materials developed in a classroom. 


TEACHING TOOLS 
(Continued from page 46) 
rich and stimulating environment. It 
follows that an excellent means of in- 
suring a better quality of instruction 
is through the improvement of mate- 
rial resources.” 

What kind of a story will each child 
take home at the end of the day? 
What is your reaction to a casual or 
a business visit to your neighborhood 
school? Give the owners of the schools 
the opportunity to make the decision— 
a very small fraction of a penny added 
to each school tax dollar—and there 
will be an advance on the school front 
such as will register victory now, and 
in the great years just ahead a victory 
of understanding through pride of ap- 
proach and through doing. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Attention ! 
Librarians and [Teachers 


Among the Many Services 


Rendered to Librarians Are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 
different titles of selected library books, is maintained. These books 
are for all grades and are classified according to the Dewey Decimal 
system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchas- 
ers in making their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued an- 
nually, listing most of the approved library books for schools. Write 
for catalogs and lists. 








| A BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as 
( l { pamphlets, leaflets, and paper-bound books can be supplied. 
p REINFORCED BINDINGS. New books can be supplied when nec- 
Library essary in reinforced bindings that meet the class A specifications. 


Vervice MAGAZINES. Subscriptions are handled for any periodical at spe- 


cial rates to schools and libraries. 

















PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale 
basis, giving liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in 
line with those of any other distributor in the country. Bids will be 
made without obligation on any book lists submitted. 


TENNESSEE Book COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





EXTEND A 


Cordial Welcome to 


MEMBERS of ‘de WEST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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We welcome you to Memphis at all times and 
trust that your visit here will always be both 


pleasant and profitable. 


Keep up with what's new and what's news 
through our facilities while in our city. 
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MEMPHIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Commercial Appeal Memphis Press-Scimitar Radio Station WMC 





